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JOHN WEBSTER’S tragedy, edited by John Russell Brown, is added to Methuen’s 
new series of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays in the same presentation as the Arden 
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textual procedures. 21s. 
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separate edition of the poem, and it contains full critical and textual discussion and 
apparatus. 7s. 6d. 
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best of Byron’s maxims and shows how apt, relevant and entertaining his comments 
are for our own time. 10s. 6d. net 
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JAMES WINNY 
Passages from Elizabethan prose 
translations, designed to show the 
extraordinary vigour which the 
translators imparted to their ren- 
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Night 


Edited by 


J. H. WALTER, M.A., PH.D. 


Headmaster, Minchenden School 
Southgate 


The first book in the series The 
Players’ Shakespeare, in which the 
emphasis is on the dramatic approach. 
While particularly suitable for use at 
‘O’ Level, the edition will also be 
useful with beginners and in sixth 
forms. 


A chief examiner in ‘O” Level litera- 
ture writes : 


‘As I have had some experience of edit- 
ing Shakespearean texts, I can appreci- 
ate the difficulties in offering something 
new and yet highly satisfactory to 
schools; therefore, | was delighted to 
see how the series is solving the problems. 
I particularly admire the clean, spacious 
format; the sensible punctuation; and 
the stout binding. Notes on the facing 
pages are an excellent idea . . . and I 
heartily support the editor’s emphasis 
on acting/production problems. .. . I 
shall certainly recommend this edition, 
and look forward to the rapid expansion 
of the series.” 5s 
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Notes and Observations 


SIR HANS SLOANE 


AVING been associated with Sloane 

School, Chelsea, for over thirty years, I 
cannot refrain from noting and observing that 
last 16 April marked three hundred years since 
the birth of Sir Hans Sloane. In 1712 Sloane 
purchased from William Cheyne the Manor of 
Chelsea, and the school, like Sloane Square 
and Hans Crescent long before it, recalls his 
ownership of the district. 

So versatile was Sloane that perhaps for this 
reason no single one of his achievements has 
brought him popular fame. Yet he was a most 
gifted and distinguished figure. Born in Ireland, 
the son of a Scottish receiver of taxes, he was 
educated in France and lived in London, until 
his death at the age of ninety-three. Having 
taken a medical degree in the University of 
Orange he set up in practice in Bloomsbury 
Square and attained remarkable eminence in 
his profession, becoming Physician-General to 
the Army, President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Royal Physician to George II, suc- 
ceeded Sir Isaac Newton as President of the 
Royal Society, and was one of the first doctors 
to be invested with a hereditary title. Queen 
Anne had been his patient, and he attended her 
during her last illness, and recalls taking four 
hours to drive in his coach to Windsor. He was 
a pioneer of inoculation, an opponent of 
narcotics, and anticipated the Health Scheme 
by treating the poor for nothing and the rich 
for a minimum fee. 

His generosity was notable: when put in 
charge of Christ’s Hospital he gave his entire 
salary to the foundation; and having as a young 
man studied botany in the Apothecaries’ 
Garden in Chelsea, in 1722 he purchased the 


site for the Apothecaries’ Society, who in 
gratitude erected a marble statue to their bene- 
factor which stands there today. 

But it was Sloane’s genius as a collector 
which produced his most lasting achievement. 
In France, while studying for his degree, he 
amassed a large collection of plants. A few 
years iater he visited Jamaica as physician in 
the suite of the Duke of Albemarle. The Duke 
having unfortunately died a few days after 
landing, Sloane was set free for other pursuits, 
and returned to England after a year having 
collected no less than eight hundred herbs of 
botanical and medical interest to be described 
in his Natural History of Jamaica. Contact with 
Jamaica also found him a wife, the wealthy 
Elizabeth Langley, heiress to her father, a Lon- 
don Alderman, and widow of a Jamaican 
doctor and planter. In the next generation the 
marriage of one of Sloane’s daughters, Eliza- 
beth, to the second Lord Cadogan produced 
the connexion of the Cadogan family with 
Chelsea. (Sloane School is permitted to use the 
Cadogan coat of arms as its heraldic symbol.) 

Sloane’s most important acquisition as a 
collector was inheriting the cabinets of his 
friend William Courten, grandson of a rich 
London merchant. These cabinets contained 
manuscripts, drawings, miniatures, coins, 
medals, seals, minerals, prints, precious stones, 
and a hundred animals preserved in spirit, and 
were mentioned with admiration by John 
Evelyn. On retiring from medical practice 
Sloane took his collections from Bloomsbury to 
his Chelsea manor-house built by Henry VIII, 
and at his death left them to the nation subject 
to Parliament paying to his executors £20,000, 
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less than half their real value. This bequest was 
the foundation of the British Museum, to- 
gether with manuscripts of Sir Robert Harley 
purchased for £10,000, and books and manu- 
scripts of Sir John Cotton presented by his 
grandson. In 1753 Parliament passed an Act 
for the purchase of these collections and one 
‘general repository’ for their reception. £95,000 
was raised by lottery and Montague House 
was acquired, a palace built by the first Duke 
of Montague, who had married the widow of 
the Duke of Albemarle whom Sloane had 
accompanied to Jamaica. 

The museum, which stands close to Sloane’s 
house in Bloomsbury Square, was thrown open 
to the public in January 1759, six years after 
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Sloane’s death. In 1823, when George IV pre- 
sented the King’s Library, the present build- 
ing was begun: the four sides of the present 
museum being completed in 1843, the portico 
in 1847, and the Reading Room ten years later. 
Sloane was buried in Chelsea Churchyard 
near his wife. No better tribute exists to him 
than in Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library (1843): 
‘As the patron of natural history, the encourager 
of science, the promoter of every charitable 
work, he obtained the unanimous applause of 
his contemporaries. . . . As founder of the British 
Museum he merits the admiration of everyone 
to whom progress in literature, science, and 

art is dear.’ 
G. B. 


of English 


By HUGH SYKES DAVIES 
(Fellow of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in English) 


A a rough measure of the present position 
of English at the higher levels of education, 
these figures have been taken from the pub- 
lished records of entries by subjects at A Level, 
from all the examining bodies together. They 
give some indication of what has been happen- 
ing in the sixth form, at the point of balance 
between the schools and the universities: 


% In- 

1958 crease 
Entries in all subjects . 1,039 1,777 72 
Entries in English 170. 


(All figures in this and following tables are in hundreds.) 


The simple fact which emerges at once is that 
English has grown absolutely, while it has 
diminished relatively to other subjects. It is 
perhaps worth stressing the simplicity of this 
fact, because a certain lack of ‘numeracy’ on 
the part of those trained in the Arts can make 
them a little purblind to the implications of 
figures such as these. And it is the more easy 
for them to miss the relative decline, because 
they are so well acquainted, at first-hand, with 
the absolute increase. 

What is true of English is also true of all 
other traditional ‘Arts’ subjects. Entries in 
History, Latin, and other languages have 
increased absolutely, but the percentages of 


their growth fall far below that for entries as 
a whole. History has grown by 32 per cent., 
Latin by 28-5 per cent.; French by only 27 per 
cent. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
where we must look for the subjects which have 
grown both absolutely and relatively. They are 
pre-eminently Mathematics, which has in- 
creased by more than 100 per cent., and 
Physics, 94 per cent. As a simple illustration 
of the magnitude of these changes, it is worth 
noting that in 1951 the difference between 
entries in Physics and in English was about 
6,000; in 1958 it was nearly 100,000. 

So far, we have been dealing only in rough- 
and-ready quantities, but the question of 
quality must not be left on one side, even 
though it is not capable of simple numerical 
assessment. It would be wrong to suppose that 
the present attraction of science for young 
people is a result only of government policy, of 
propaganda, of a passing fashion, or of the 
desire for better pay. No doubt all these con- 
siderations have some influence, but it is prob- 
ably most decisive where the quality is lowest. 
Where the quality of mind and imagination is 
high, it is the more positive side of science 
which attracts the young, by its promise of 
limitless exploration and control of the world 
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of Nature. Students of literature should not 
find any difficulty in recognizing the force of 
this appeal to the mind and to the imagination. 
Imaginary voyages to the moon, for example, 
have been described over the last two thousand 
years. It is no wonder that their possible 
realization in fact should powerfully grip those 
same qualities of mind and spirit which have 
led men in the past to write and to read fanciful 
stories about them. We should, therefore, be 
prepared to recognize that the vast increase in 
the merely numerical position of the sciences 
has been accompanied by a comparable in- 
crease in the quality of the human material 
now turning to them. A rough and necessarily 
limited measure of its scope can be made from 
the 1959 lists of scholarship awards at sixteen 
Cambridge colleges: 72 per cent. of the Major 
Scholarships went to Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences (60 per cent. to the latter alone). Of 
Minor Scholarships, however, 47 per cent. 
went to the two subjects together (31 per cent. 
to the latter). These figures clearly reflect the 
main trends apparent from the A Level entries 
in 1958, and perhaps usefully emphasize the 
overwhelming weight of the scientific aval- 
anche. But they also show that the switch to the 
sciences has not been merely one of numbers, 
for the scholarship examinations are designed 
above all to find quality, and in distributing 
their awards between Major and Minor 
Scholarships, colleges are guided by the quality 
found by the examiners, almost irrespective of 
the subject in which it has displayed itself. The 
dominant position of Natural Sciences among 
the Major Scholarships therefore deserves 
attention, as a portent far more significant to 
the balance between subjects than any change 
in mere numbers. This, then, is the present 
position. The role of English in English educa- 
tion is rapidly diminishing, in the sense that 
it has a relatively smaller share of the human 
material in sixth forms and at universities, as 
represented by entries at A Level. 

For this it would be quite unjust to blame 
the scientists and teachers of science. Their 
hands are bound, partly by the fantastic rate 
of increase in scientific knowledge, and partly 
by the inescapable needs of an industrial 
society, committed of necessity to the struggle 
for a place among the greater manufacturing 
and exporting nations of the world. 
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Again, it would be unjust to blame the 
Government, which reflects, rather than directs, 
this same struggle for survival. This country is 
committed, in its educational and industrial 
policies, to the international rat-race, to keeping 
up with the Joneses of both East and West. In the 
present shape of the world, Britain is no longer 
fully independent. If the Joneses place the main 
emphasis of their national development upon 
science and technology, every Government here 
must perforce try to do the same. 

Against the inescapable needs of science and 
technology, and the ineluctable policies of 
Government, arguments are vain, however 
powerful in themselves, and however loudly 
they are uttered; and there is already, in some 
of their utterance, a warning note of shrillness. 

There is, however, a still greater danger 
which threatens the present pattern of English 
as an educational subject. It is not yet im- 
minent, but neither is it remote. It arises from 
the rapidly growing need, both in this country 
and in the world as a whole, for effective 
teaching in the use of modern English as a 
language, as a means of communication for all 
manner of purposes, among which literature is 
only one. 

Of this need there can be no doubt at all. 
But it may be well to glance briefly at its size 
and scope. In this country it can be roughly 
measured by the same methods used above, but 
they must, of course, be applied at O Level. 
These are the figures: 

% of Entries 

1951 1951 1958 

Entries in all subjects 7,386 as se 
English Literature 869 18 10°3 
English Languag 1,089 150 15°3 
Latin 277 38 3°5 
French . 784 10°6 8-9 
Mathematics . 847 12-0 
Physics . 215 30 40 

The general picture here is the same as at 
A Level. Mathematics and Science are becom- 
ing relatively more important, while the Arts 
are becoming relatively less important. There 
is, however, the one outstanding exception in 
English Language—if this should be counted 
as an Arts subject. It alone has kept pace with 
the increase of the new subjects; indeed it is 
still, and by a handsome margin, the subject 
with the largest number of entries. It owes this 
position, of course, largely to the fact that so 
many bodies concerned with the further educa- 
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tion of boys and girls demand an O Level pass 
in English language as a qualification. It is 
therefore a measure of what is felt about the 
need for teaching in the use of English as an 
essential qualification for many professions— 
including those in science and technology. 

Again, the international need for effective 
teaching in English results, not from any avidity 
for culture on the part of Africans, Indians, 
Asians, but simply from the fact that English 
is becoming the lingua communis of science and 
technology throughout the world, even, to a 
surprisingly large extent, among the countries 
in the Russian sphere of influence. It is perhaps 
most urgent in those countries with which Britain 
has special links in the Commonwealth. Many 
of them depend upon the English language, 
not only for their science and technology, but 
also for the greater part of their formal educa- 
tion and of their access to written culture. 

We know, of course—no one better—that 
these vast needs are not being met, and that 
the teaching of English is adequate neither in 
quantity nor in quality, either at home or 
abroad. The disappearance of English Lan- 
guage after O Level, the fact that it simply can- 
not be taken at A Level, is entirely character- 
istic of our customary manner of regarding 
it. We assume that it is a low-grade chore, of 
concern only to the lower forms in school, and 
unworthy of study either in the sixth form or at 
the university. Until very recently no univer- 
sity in Britain provided even the most exiguous 
facilities for the study of modern English. 

Others, of course, are doing more. Much 
teaching of English both in Europe and Asia 
is done by Scandinavians, and some by 
Americans. The Russians too are preparing 
to meet the same need, with characteristic 
thoroughness and efficiency. In the opinion 
of a delegation of experts, who visited the 
U.S.S.R. two years ago, the standard of 
English in the U.S.S.R. itself is remarkably 
high, and the methods of teaching are such 
that the Russians can now put into the foreign 
field a larger number of efficient teachers of 
English than we can ourselves. 

It is only a question of time before this re- 
markable situation is reflected in this country, 
in a demand that someone must give attention 
to the teaching of the English language: if not 
the traditional ‘English’ teachers, then some- 
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one else. When that happens, the entries in 
English Literature, both at O and A Levels, 
will fall further, and fall faster. English, as we 
now know it, will be left as a very small oasis 
in our educational system, coloured, for those 
within it, by a nostalgic mirage of past splen- 
dour, and to those outside it, negligible and 
perhaps faintly ridiculous. 

There is still time to forestall this develop- 
ment, because the present position of English 
happens to be behind strong defences, the two 
dense inertias of administrative confusion and 
traditional autonomy. As to the first, one aspect 
of the whole problem of English language 
teaching is known to the Ministry of Education, 
a slightly different one to the S.S.E.C., and yet 
another, different from the first two, to the 
examining bodies and the actual examiners. 
The Colonial Office sees a rather different 
aspect of it, and the British Council yet other 
aspects, and from a rather different point of 
view. It is nobody’s business to see it as a whole, 
still less to do anything about it. 

Even if, by some unexpected turn of events, 
these authorities were to consult and collabor- 
ate enough to see the problem, they would still 
have to contend with our second line of defence 
before anything could be done. The two great 
government departments most closely involved 
are, of course, independent of one another. The 
S.S.E.C. is independent of the Ministry of 
Education. The examining bodies are inde- 
pendent of the S.S.E.C. The universities are of 
course independent of everything, for the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Committee is essentially a federal 
and consultative body, and the University 
Grants Committee can only approve or refuse 
support for developments which the autono- 
mous universities have proposed. Within each 
university, again, Faculties and Departments 
of English are autonomous. Their members, 
moreover, are highly articulate, and to inter- 
fere with them is like poking a stick into a 
wasp’s nest. 

For these and other reasons, we may regard 
the defences before our present position as very 
strong. But they are not quite impregnable. 
And because they are very strong but not quite 
impregnable, when they are finally assailed 
they will crumble suddenly and catastrophi- 
cally. English teaching, as we now know it, will 
be at an end—after a remarkably good run, for 
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so little money—and some solution of the prob- 
lem of language teaching will be enforced. Of 
this solution, all that can be predicted surely 
is that it will have all the defects of desperate 
remedies. Even if, in the meantime, the 
Americans and the Russians have developed 
really sound techniques for the teaching of 
English, these techniques will be applied here 
hurriedly, arbitrarily, panickily, by teachers 
hastily and inadequately trained in their use: 
by teachers, moreover, largely unacquainted 
with what has been best in the older tradition of 
language teaching, and entirely unacquainted 
with literature. Very few fundamental prob- 
lems in education can be solved in a hurry, 
under duress. And this, by its nature and his- 
tory, is quite incapable of any such solution. 

The teaching of English presents problems of 
exceptional difficulty for reasons arising from 
the whole history of the Indo-European group 
of languages. It has developed further than 
any other language in the group in its grammar, 
and has at the same time acquired an excep- 
tionally large and mobile vocabulary, drawing 
both upon Teutonic and Romance sources, and 
moulding them with stupendous vigour into 
all kinds of compounds and variants. For these 
reasons, it is the least amenable of these lan- 
guages to analysis and explanation in terms 
of the traditional concepts devised by the 
Greeks, and to a lesser extent the Indians: con- 
cepts which were the earliest products of reflec- 
tion upon any Indo-European languages, and 
which have determined linguistic analysis until 
very recently. This difficulty has hitherto been 
masked by the fact that many users of English, 
especially at the higher levels of education, 
have had some acquaintance with one or other 
of the less advanced languages of the Indo- 
European group, and these languages have 
served, in a sense, as intermediaries between 
English and the traditional concepts. But 
French and Latin serve this purpose to an ever- 
diminishing extent, and no other language is 
near taking their places. 

We are now, then, face to face with the prob- 
lems of teaching English by itself and for itself, 
without incidental help from the study of more 
backward languages with more traditional 
habits of conducting their business. It is no 
wonder that we should find ourselves in a 
period of perplexity and experiment. In this 
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condition we must of necessity remain for some 
time to come, and it would be rash indeed to 
make guesses about the time or manner of its 
end. There is, for example, no basis at present 
for predicting how far the traditional modes of 
analysis may be retained, or how much they 
will be modified; or whether they will be 
entirely replaced by a new and ruthlessly 
empirical grammar, such as that being de- 
veloped by Fries in America, or by electronic 
translating machines in America and Russia. 
What is needed is not predictions, or the ardent 
advocacy of one method or the other. The im- 
mediate need is that this historically inevitable 
period of confusion and experiment should be 
accepted with patience and intelligence, and 
used with care, so that from it there may 
emerge the teaching methods we need. Such 
methods certainly would emerge, if we were to 
devote to these problems a substantially larger 
quantum of mental energy than they now 
receive, at all levels of education, but above 
all in the universities, for it is from them that 
competent teachers must come for schools and 
training colleges. 

We have, in fact, a last chance—perhaps five 
years, possibly ten—in which the problems of 
teaching English might be undertaken by our- 
selves, before the whole task is taken away from 
us. If this chance is not taken, it will be handed 
on to others, who will—through no fault of 
theirs—do it worse. They would do it—again 
through no fault of theirs—in a way which 
would establish, probably for good, a radical 
division between the teaching of the language 
and the study of our literature. Whereas if we, 
the present teachers of English, take it upon 
ourselves, we may be able to preserve some- 
thing, perhaps a good deal, of the tradition 
which has come down to us from Arnold. We 
should continue to teach, together with the 
use of English, the value of literature and of the 
older elements in humane civilization. 

But even if we—or only some of us—wish 
to take this last chance, we cannot, unless 
some paths are cleared through the administra- 
tive jungle which so closely rings the present 
state of English. Perhaps the first and most 
useful step would be to introduce papers in 
English Language at A Level; but this would 
need not only serious consultation between 
the S.S.E.C. and the examining bodies, but 
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also, on the part of the latter, a liberal inter- 
pretation of their traditional autonomies. Again, 
though it is not (one presumes) the business of 
the U.G.C. to urge autonomous universities to 
develop new subjects, or new sides of old 
ones, yet any proposals for such developments 
can be made or marred by the financial pro- 
vision allowed to them; and whose business is 
it to acquaint the U.G.C. with this problem 
and its ramifications? Yet again, how are the 
Ministry of Education, the Colonial Office, the 
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British Council, and the B.B.C. (concerned 
here because of its English programmes for 
overseas) to pursue with energy a coherent 
policy in their very different spheres of in- 
fluence ? Only ifsome means is found of enabling 
all these bodies and authorities to see the prob- 
lem as a whole, not in fragments, is there any 
hope of making the modest adjustments of 
organization and finance which might allow 
us—or some of us—to avert the danger to 
English studies which has here been described. 


The Thinkers 


Fae turns to gaze into the sun; 
A buttercup unfolds to hold a bee; 
A daisy closes in the cold; not one 

Has sense but each obeys and all are free 
To live the senses’ life. 


Then what of us, the thinkers, who are we 
Boasting of free-will when our lives are bound 
More than the rooted trees, instinctive flowers 
That cram a life’s work in a space of hours 
And crowd all colours in an inch of ground? 


Potential gods, we reach out for the moon; 
Subdue the earth and call the stars by name; 
Know all things but ourselves, yet know that soon 
We must go out by that same way we came. 


A butterfly lives one day and is filled, 

But the present pins us to a board; we strain 
Against our nature till its joy is spilled; 

And knowledge cannot pour it back again. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 
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New Bearings in Donne: Aire and Angels 


By A. J. SMITH 
(University College of Swansea) 


ENIUS Carries its perils, and the genius of 

Samuel Johnson has proved all but fatal to 
the true understanding of the poets he called 
metaphysical. Nothing could be more brilliant, 
in the circumstances, than that illustrious de- 
scription of the ‘metaphysical’ process which 
speaks of the yoking of heterogeneous things by 
violence together. Nothing, doubtless by reason 
of that very brilliance, has set more honest critics 
in the mire. For the truth is that the circum- 
stances in which Johnson made his judgement 
were totally unpropitious. He was handling the 
intimate product of a tradition—almost of a 
culture—long dispensed with and more than a 
century out of mind, of preconceptions as 
different from his own as the qualitative Aristo- 
telean physics differed from the quantitative 
Newtonian physics which ousted it. And he 
was unaware that anything had changed but 
a fashion of writing. He could not avoid the 
prime critical error of treating the offspring of 
an alien climate as though it were native to his 
own soil. 

The idea of metaphysical poetry thus begot- 
ten has been fertile, as we all know—to our 
cost, dare one say? In Johnson’s analysis lies 
more than the germ of the Donne-cabbalism 
of our time, not least that large part of it 
which derives from Mr. Eliot. Here take their 
root our familiar notions of radical image, 
baroque tension and doubt, unified sensibility, 
emotional apprehension of thought, and the 
like, their lineage apparent in their repetition 
of the Johnsonian error of violent confusion of 
periods. We hear of the identity of 


‘the essential metaphysical process of im- 
agery, and of the process of modern imagery 
—the secret and invisible welding of the 
most contradictory elements, combined with 
the confusion of the senses, or rather fusion 
of the senses, which is the hallmark of 
modern suggestive writing.' 


It is not too much to say that the issue is be- 
devilled at the outset for such a critic by his 
assumption that the modern mystique of the 
image is generally valid. He quotes as a univer- 


sal dogma Pound’s famous definition in Poetry, 
March 1931: ‘An Jmage is that which presents 
an intellectual and emotional complex in an 
instant of time.’? But it is presuming on fortune 
to expect that any theory so steeped in con- 
temporary assumptions could truly describe 
the intentions, or the writings, of people to 
whom it would have been unintelligible, who 
used figures for ends, and produced them by 
means, alike remote from us. Little of what we 
mean today when we talk of images is relevant 
to the figurative writing of men trained in 
rhetoric. Nor may a fancied resemblance 
between philosophical perplexities or spiritual 
crises help us to write like Donne in any but 
a superficial way. The gulf that separates his 
age from ours will not close again. 

For what, after all, is the ground of the 
metaphysical style in poetry? It is nothing 
more occult, or less remote, than the sixteenth- 
century tradition of wit. And that tradition, in 
its turn, was moulded if not generated by the 
great Renaissance master-art of rhetoric, which 
characterized as ingegnosa—witty—both the 
ability to handle brilliantly the stock devices 
of argument and persuasion, and the subtle 
quality in the brilliantly handled device that 
made it persuasive. We still await a full-scale 
analysis of the part played by rhetoric in the 
formation of sixteenth-century styles; but one 
may say, in brief, that as far as it concerns 
English poetry its effects were these. It imbued 
writers with the notion that their task, as poets, 
was the witty dressing-up, the vivifying or re- 
vivifying, of stock themes—good doctrine, 
classical or historical subjects, the Petrarchan 
situations. It inclined them to see all discourse 
as approximating to the oratorical; that is, 
as disposed to dispute, to prove, to persuade, to 
teach.’ It supplied them with devices for the 
witty execution of these intentions: of proof, 
as induction or enthymeme, of argument, as 
analogy, of praise or dispraise, as the com- 
parison in degree. 

These devices or techniques, almost without 
exception, worked by the detailed comparison 
of specific properties, and depended upon the 
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existence of a copious supply of commonplace 
material, serving as so much munition for 
general rhetorical ends. But the process of 
comparison of properties, as of the discovery 
of apt material, was only possible while the 
Aristotelean doctrine of the nature of matter 
prevailed and men still regarded objects as 
bundles of attributes, analysing and classifying 
them in their commonplace books by those 
attributes in the categories called the ‘places’ 
of logic. Here, in fact, is the heart of the matter. 
For the fierce emphasis upon the witty com- 
parison of things by like attributes, and indeed 
upon the analysis of attributes in general, pro- 
duced not only such characteristic sixteenth- 
century forms as the emblem, but its close kin, 
the so-called ‘metaphysical image’. Alike, these 
throw-ups of the old logic are misleadingly 
termed ‘image’, for precisely what they do not 
do is appeal to the visual imagination. Fossil- 
ized nuggets of commonplace material, they 
are to be ‘read’, allegory-wise, for meaningful 
juxtapositions of symbolic and stereotyped 
attributes. To come to them with more sophis- 
ticated views of imagery is to find them mon- 
strous, as Johnson saw them, or indicative of 
strange psychological states, as. more recent 
critics have proclaimed them. 

Yet Donne’s sixteenth-century predecessors, 
one need not say, were in no direct sense 
rhetoricians. Though they used rhetorical de- 
vices in a conceited way, they observed in the 
main the traditional distinction between their 
art and that of the orator; and even under the 
ever-growing pressure of the need to excel in 
wit had not quite abandoned the assumption 
that poetic embellishment requires the grace 
of Court before the polemical hurly-burly of 
the Inns of Court. The Faerie Queene and the 
Court Masque present the serious face of Re- 
naissance English poetics—wit exercised in the 
intricate task of feigning a protracted and 
graceful action that yields coherent moral 
meanings at several levels, that teaches and 
delights at once as was poetry’s office. The 
sonnet-sequences of the 1590s, with their fan- 
tastic remanipulations of the hallowed Petrar- 
chan properties, exemplify the reverse side. 
Both were modes of revivifying dry bones by 
wit. What was new about Donne’s poetry—and 
it is new only in a limited sense—was that the 
poet found his means of witty presentation in a 
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thorough-going application of argumentative 
techniques. Mock-disputation, defences of the 
indefensible or of the egregiously paradoxical, 
had long been a favourite undergraduate diver- 
sion, conducted of course with all possible 
brilliance of sophistry. Donne simply brought 
into poetry for quite orthodox ends the man- 
ners of a game with which every such frequenter 
of the Inns of Court would have been in- 
timately familiar. The typical scheme of his 
poems is the elaboration, the enlivening, of 
some stock theme by means of a virtuoso play 
of dialectical fireworks. This is certainly not 
to deny them serious point or autobiographical 
relevance. Only Donne chose, like all his con- 
temporaries, to speak through the accepted 
situations and conversations; which is a way of 
saying that he treated poetry as a communal 
and not a private art. 

But how thoroughly representative a product 
of its time that art was, as Donne practised it! 
Here coincided at once the dominant literary 
prepossessions of the age: bravura dialectics; 
‘imitation’, reduced by now to the witty rehand- 
ling of stock properties; allegorical or em- 
blematic interpretations; extreme figurative 
ingenuity. It is not surprising that poems and 
techniques alike have remained enigmatic, 
however sensitively handled, to an era which 
sought their explanation in obscure states of 
mental tension or lost conditions of sensibility; 
whose most cherished critical canons, indeed, 
expressly repudiated the resort to extraneous 
circumstances. One of the paradoxes of Donne- 
olatry in an analytic age has been its surrender 
to the lure of the glittering fragment at the 
expense of the whole poem; an obliquity which 
also mis-focuses the fragment. For Donne’s 
authentic late Renaissance voice is not to be 
teased out of bracelets of bright hair, or great 
princes in prison, or the effects of New Philo- 
sophy, or things ‘extreme and scatt’ring bright’ ; 
not, at any rate, when these have suffered the 
distortion of losing their context. It is a voice 
we may hear when we are prepared to try to 
be the contemporary reader for whom Donne 
wrote—when, in other words, we equip our- 
selves to unravel the argument of the whole 
poem as it emerges from a highly intricate 
process of intellectual manceuvring in the 
alien manner of mock-rhetoric, which like as 
not turns on some long-forgotten stock position, 
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situation, or theme. The problem is within the 
competence of scholarship and nimble wits. 

The question of Donne’s standing remains. 
The need for reappraisal was implicit in Miss 
Tuve’s discovery of the relevance of rhetoric, 
and subsequent inquiry has hinted that dis- 
enchantment may be dramatic. It is possible, 
of course, to call in doubt the final critical 
value of such findings, as Professor Empson 
has questioned Miss Tuve: training in rhetoric 
did not inhibit the admission of the uncon- 
scious into poetry or limit the worth of writings 
to that of their surface intention. But what is 
quite beyond denial with these Renaissance 
writers is that it is not much use discussing 
values, most of all unconscious ones, until you 
know what they were driving at consciously; 
and with this critics of the ’thirties school have 
never shown themselves much concerned. 
Ultimately, however it offends our pieties, we 
have to ask what Aire and Angels ‘means’. It is 
the minimum demand upon our critical pre- 
misses that they should lead us to a consistent 
reading, or show us why the poet fails to afford 
one. Here as in the rest of his work, when we 
know what Donne thought he was doing we 
can get down to him in some confidence that 
we are not grappling with shadows; and it is 
high time we set ourselves seriously to discover 
that. 

Aire and Angels 


Twice or thrice had I loved thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name; 
So in a voice, so in a shapelesse flame, 
Angells affect us oft, and worship’d bee; 

Still when, to where thou wert, I came, 5 
Some lovely glorious nothing I did see. 

But since my soule, whose child love is, 
Takes limmes of flesh, and else could nothing 

doe, 

More subtile then the parent is, 
Love must not be, but take a body too, 

And therefore what thou wert, and who, 

I bid Love aske, and now 

That it assume thy body, I allow, 
And fixe it selfe in thy lip, eye, and brow. 


Whilst thus to ballast love, I thought, 15 
And so more steddily to have gone, 
With wares which would sinke admiration, 
I saw, I had loves pinnace overfraught, 
Ev’ry thy haire for love to worke upon 


Is much too much, some fitter must be 
sought; 20 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme, and scatt’ring bright, can love in- 
here; 
Then as an Angell, face, and wings 
Of aire, not pure as it, yet pure doth weare, 
So thy love may be my loves spheare; 25 
Just such disparitie 
As is twixt Aire and Angells puritie, 
*Twixt womens love, and mens will ever bee. 


The real source of difficulty in this poem 
is that Donne’s first concern is wit, and the 
relatively slight point emerges almost in- 
cidentally from a marvellously complex and 
consistent play of figure. But it opens simply 
enough, with an exploitation—one of a number 
in Donne’s love-verse—of the stock Petrarchan 
excuse, and compliment, that all the poet’s 
past affairs were only an anticipation of the 
present one: 


If ever any beauty I did see 
Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a 
dreame of thee.* 


In the present piece the compliment is deftly 
turned to further complimentary effect with 
an analogy from angel-lore, which also quietly 
motivates the whole ensuing play—evidence 
not only of brilliance of wit, but of meticulous 
planning. A typically high-flown inference from 
the initial conceit, that if the poet has loved 
his mistress before, in others, she must have 
existed as a kind of bodiless Universal, closes 
the initial section and prepares the next move. 
It is entirely characteristic of this witty manner 
of writing, and of Donne’s in particular, that 


_ every chance is seized to stuff in extra effect— 


as here with the by-play of paradox, ‘lovely 
glorious nothing’. 

The development opens obliquely with a 
cunningly contrived analogy, particularly 
clever, rhetorically, in the way it is integrated 
with the point it supports. It becomes, in fact, 
a concealed but pointed mock-syllogism; or 
technically, ‘example’, the form of reasoning 
rhetoricians assigned to the poet.’ A soul can- 
not act without a body; but Love is a child of 
the soul; therefore, since the child’s subtlety 
cannot exceed the parent’s, Love must also 
seek a body before it can be effective. Now the 
move is easily completed. The poet has allowed 
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Love to find its body, and his mistress has 
materialized for him as that child of his soul 
has fixed itself in her various admirable parts. 
Here again conceited reasoning and compli- 
ment go neatly together. But indeed, it is not 
the least of this poem’s felicities that they 
develop so throughout. 

The counter-movement initiated at line 15 
sets up a dialectical tensian, whose resolution 
will of course be the final effect of the piece. 
It is carried in an impeccably neat maritime 
figure. Seeking ballast in physical beauty to 
keep his love’s light craft on a steady course, 
he has been all but submerged by the excess of 
it his mistress has provided. Love is over- 
whelmed in admiration, and hardly more 
satisfactorily lodged now than at first, when it 
lacked a vehicle. Accordingly ‘some fitter must 
be sought’. Here one may remark how cleverly 
Donne is maintaining together the several 
levels, as it were, of his play—the simulacrum 
of consistent logical inquiry, with its impersonal 
probing of alternatives, and the slight com- 
plimentary love-plot on which the poem is 
threaded. The two intentions coincide, quite 
wonderfully, in such a phrase as ‘extreme and 
scatt’ring bright’. 

The resolution of the self-set problem is at 
once the crux of the poem and of our difficulty. 
It is presented in an analogy so exceedingly 
fine-spun that its distinctions at first appear 
meaningless; whose whole appeal, moreover, 
is to popular points that we cannot now hope 
to take spontaneously, But we know the inten- 
tion. The analogy aims to show how the poet’s 
love can still find a body although it can use 
neither the ‘nothings’ he has previously loved, 
nor the too-great beauty of the form in which 
his mistress, the consummation of those old 
loves, now appears to him. And this, at least, 
it evidently does, for its conclusion is confidently 
stated however it is arrived at: 


So thy love must be my loves spheare; 


Donne is saying that neither the philandering 
love of shadows nor the mere admiration of 
physical beauty is in keeping with the pro- 
priety of love; that the only proper vehicle 
for his love is her love. An unreturned love is 
no love, as he says elsewhere: 


It cannot bee 
Love, till I love her, that loves mee.® 


He is, in short, demanding that she love him in 
return, 

But the analogy which has ingeniously put 
that demand in correct metaphysical terms 
has a further relevance. Pointing a distinction 
between the purity of angels and of the air 
which they take to give themsubstance, itsclaim 
is that this parallels the defining distinction 
between men’s and women’s love. Its specific in- 
tention is thus the indication of the difference in 
degree of purity; and yet this is clearly declared 
to be little, for both are pure, though air is less 
pure than the angel which assumes it. But the 
poet has hinted that he is actually showing the 
difference between the particular loves in 
question, his and hers. Given this, the rest of 
the poem provides the meaning. It is simply 
that his love came first and compels her love 
by its ardour—he loves unprompted, but she 
loves only in return for love. And this is in the 
analogy also, for the angel wears the air, takes 
it up, and moulds it to his purpose, whereas 
the air is just passive, waiting to be used, 
though perfectly responsive to the user when 
he comes. Here, presumably, in this mere 
passivity or initial neutrality, lies woman’s 
inferiority as a minion of love. The distinction 
between the purity of air and of angels is 
closely analogous to that between the love of 
a sex which will love only in return for love, 
though well enough then, and one which con- 
ceives love for a specific object and works to 
compel an answering love. Love’s office is ‘in- 
dulgently to fit Actives to passives’,® and though 
both sorts have their worth, the actives, work- 
ing spontaneously, are the purer devotees. 

The outcome is tenuous; though it may have 
seemed less so to Donne’s audience. What we 
are likely to ask is whether Donne wrote his 
poem to set it out as a discovery; if, in fact, 
the value of the piece lies, as that of The 
Extasie has been said to lie, in the acuteness 
of its psychological insight, its contribution to 
the ‘metaphysic of love’. It would be a pity to 
think so, for not only are the metaphysics, such 
as they are, evidently for show, in a brilliant 
simulacrum of analogical illustration or ‘proof’, 
but the argument they elaborate was not new 
when Donne used it. The crucial distinction, 
like the matter of The Extasie, was a debating 
issue of the Renaissance theorists of love, and 
had long come into the rhetorical market-place. 
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Some fifty years before Donne, Sperone Speroni 
answered the question whether man’s or 
woman’s love is the worthier by affirming ‘the 
condition of things’ to be such that ‘the lover 
in loving his beloved, moves her to love 
him’: 
‘our love, in respect of that of women, as it is 
greater and more ardent so is it more quick 
to kindle: for which reason with justice we 
term them beloved and ourselves lovers. And 
the reason for this is that although Love may 
be present in a woman’s heart, it cannot 
operate there directly; but returning to her 
from her lover in the manner of a victorious 
captain it achieves its effect with redoubled 
force.” 


It is not, then, the novelty of its attitudes or 
insights that makes the poem worth while. 
They are stock—there is no direct enlarge- 
ment of perception or addition to knowledge. 
But is the piece in any useful sense the expres- 
sion of an emotion? It carries an obvious com- 
plimentary intention, and a much less obvious 
implication that the poet wishes his mistress to 
love him in return for his love. Yet these, far 
from being central impulses, are only pegs of 
plot on which the various plays are hung: they 
are likely to have generated less feeling than did 
the sheer pleasure of writing well. The question 
of autobiographical relevance is manifestly 
immaterial. We are offered here only the 
flimsy minimal element of the common love- 
situation; again a given, not an end. As for 
more occult sources of value, ‘metaphysical’, 
or ‘radical’, or ‘baroque’ imagery, there seems 


no need to endow Aire and Angels with them, 
however beguiling its rhetorical features. 

Yet finally, however vulnerable the fashion- 
able defences, it would certainly be contrary to 
inner conviction to deny Aire and Angels the 
name of poetry, and perhaps as fine poetry as 
anything Donne offers. It is, to say no more, 
superbly written. The clean precision and 
intermittent splendour of the diction; the 
subtle modulations of its rhythms and phrasing, 
ripe for musical setting; its controlled mastery 
of expression, so complete that the intricate 
stanza-pattern appears to reproduce the exact 
structure of the complex idea—there is a fine- 
ness, a pungent elegance about all this, that 
holds the imagination like good fugue. Nor is 
an age conscious of its own hysteria likely to 
undervalue Donne’s adult detachment, the 
cool forensic sanity of his tone. But we have 
also the criterion which we were all along 
compelled to use in order to make sense of the 
poem: wit. And as the sixteenth century under- 
stood the term, Aire and Angels is superbly 
witty, all the more so because of its tone and its 
stylistic felicity. Of course, it is open to us to 
find the unconscious here; as in some sense we 
may find it in any human expression. But it 
would be less devious to acknowledge that 
until we are ready to make case-book testimony 
of literature in general these are the only values 
that matter, all that can help us to understand 
or appreciate such poetry. There was a poetry 
of wit, as there has been a poetry of the passions, 
or of vision, or of the unconscious, or what you 
will; and to that poetry the assumptions of our 
own day tend to make frail guides. 


NOTES 


1 J. Isaacs, The Background of Modern Poetry (1951), 
p. 26. 2 Ibid., p. 34. 

3 The lineage of these ideas is apparent. ‘In par- 
ticular, ancient poetry was strongly influenced by 
rhetoric . . . rhetorical rules of equal elaborateness 
and complexity were applied by the ancients to 
poetry also. Much poetry was designed to teach and 
persuade, and rhetoric clearly assisted in this task. 
. .. There was a persistent idea that thought was 
largely common property, that a number of ideas are 
naturally inherent in any situation, and that it is not 
by abandoning or amending these ideas that the 
poet must show his skill . . . originality consisted in 
expressing them in new terms and in the best possible 
way.’ Michael Grant, Roman Literature (1954), 


p- * *The good-morrow.’” 

5 ‘So that as the logician uses for his means the 
most noble instrument, that is the Demonstration, or 
Demonstrative Syllogism, so the dialectician uses the 
Topical Syllogism, the sophist the Sophistical—that 
is the seeming and deceitful—the rhetorician the 
Enthymeme, and the poet the Example, which is 
less worthy than all the others.’ B. Varchi, Lezioni 
(Fiorenza, 1590), p. 573. Wilson defines Example as 
‘a maner of Argumentation, where one thyng is 
proved by an other, for the likenes, that is found to 
be in them both’. The Rule of Reason (1551), H. vii’. 

6 ‘Loves Deitie.’ 

7 ‘Dialogo di Amore’, in Opere (Venezia, 1740), 
i. 33. 


Trees 


 keebaom are the giants of majesty and grace 
answering with stately rhythm and slow pace 

the wheeling seasons’ dance. Castles to shield 

the earth against the elements and yield 

in the sun’s torment, shade; in the grey North, fire. 
Yet, since the tree in Eden, held in dread, 

with virile oaks on sacrifice grown strong; 

black, ageless yews rooted among the dead; 

the heart-bounding pulse of the Green Man of spring 
leaping alive through the woods. 

Their hallowing 
came then through Him who bent them to His hand, 
and blasted the barren, secret leaves of evil; 

Whose body, broken on the rigid tree, 

made of the cross no cursed deodand, 

but the forest’s ransom. For His nativity 

now shines the lighted tree, and, stilled in stone, 

the bare wood’s springing nave vaults to His honour. 
The Tree of Life grows from His throne. 


Himself the Vine whose reaching branches spread 
through all the hierarchy of heaven and men. 

No pyramid of sacrifice, where tread 

the great on humbler shoulders; each frail shoot 

is nurtured by the branch, and of one blood 

with the iron-strong stem bearing the weight of all. 
In a river’s shape pulses the living flood, 

inversely flowing from unfathomed sea, 

the sweet life tideborne to the utmost part 

in the great bloodstream of the tree. 


SUSAN GLYN 
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What do They Read? 


An Inquiry into the Reading Habits of Schoolchildren Today 


We invited some of our readers who are teachers to submit their views and findings about their 

pupils’ leisure reading tastes. As these informal reports are confined to boys’ schools, it is hoped 

that teachers in girls’ schools may feel stimulated to write describing their experience of this aspect 
of English among their pupils. 


By DAVID JESSON-DIBLEY 
(Senior English Master, Christ’s Hospital) 


HOUGH other activities and distractions 

may provide less time, these days, for 
reading at leisure, the facilities at a boarding- 
school are such as to make it inevitable for a 
boy to meet books and acquire some measure 
of habit in his reading. Here we have a School 
Library, libraries in each House, libraries in 
each classroom where form subjects are taught, 
and a useful supply of sets of books for class- 
room study. Moreover, television is a luxury of 
the holidays, and times for playing the radio 
and gramophone records are restricted. 

Boarding-school life, however, provides less 
privacy and quiet for the boy who takes his 
reading seriously. Fortunately, most boys who 
want to read are like caterpillars: they can 
create their own ‘chrysalis of the mind’, 
separating all thoughts from the bedlam back- 
ground of ping-pong, radio, hobbies, and 
humanity. 

To assist the writer of this contribution, a 
‘snap survey’ was made recently of boys’ read- 
ing tastes in the school. Two questions were put 
to about 300 boys, representing every level of 
intelligence from the ages of twelve to nine- 
teen: 


1. ‘What books of any kind, apart from text- 
books, have you read with pleasure dur- 
ing the last three months? Limit your 
answers to five.’ 

2. ‘What books have not given you pleasure, 
either because they proved to be too 
difficult, or trite, or they did not come up 
to expectation for some other reason? 
Limit your answer to two.’ 


‘Creating an impression’ was discouraged by 
asking the boys to submit anonymous answers. 


Just under 2 per cent. were honest enough to 
admit that they had read less than three 
books. There was one ‘nil return’. 

Overwhelmingly—it seems, after examining 
the answers—the preference is for fiction, 
especially among the senior boys. Lower down 
the school what goes by the name of fiction 
is supplemented by travel books, war stories, 
animal stories, and ‘adventure’. Detective 
stories are more popular among the under- 
fifteens, too. Writers who have the widest 
appeal would seem to be Dickens, John Wynd- 
ham, Nevil Shute, Hammond Innes, and Paul 
Gallico. 

In the vanguard of ‘contemporary’ reading 
in the sixteen-to-nineteen age-groups stand 
Huxley, Hemingway, Orwell, Waugh, Stein- 
beck—the latter much read but not all that 
greatly favoured. Golding’s Lord of the Flies and 
Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye are undoubtedly 
the ‘best-sellers’, with Brave New World and 
1984 still exciting curiosity. It seems that Pen- 
guins provide the chief source of reading in 
contemporary fiction for senior boys. Sir 
Charles Snow’s The Masters and The New Men 
would not have swum into their ken had they 
not been recently republished in a paper-back 
edition. 

Novels that explore human relations do not 
appeal much, unless the principal characters 
are adolescent or younger. Lip-service is paid 
to E. M. Forster, to D. H. Lawrence and 
Graham Greene, though they have their sup- 
porters. A strong narrative line is preferred to 
analysis of thought and feeling: direct state- 
ment to the oblique. If asked what kind of 
novel I would hesitate to recommend to the 
average senior boy, I think I would reply: 
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‘Most of the novels of Jane Austen and Henry 
james, Conrad’s Lord Jim, Forster’s Howard’s 
End, and Angus Wilson’s Hemlock and After’; 
not on any grounds of ‘unsuitability’ other than 
those suggested. 

Few classics are mentioned outside the sphere 
of fiction. But there, one may say, Dickens is 
‘in’; the Brontés and George Eliot have also 
been read by older boys, though George Eliot is 
little favoured, Hardy climbs up beside Dickens 
for fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds. In transla- 
tion, the Russians are well represented by 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky; Dr. Zhivago is much 
in evidence, too. 

Plays, poetry, biography, social studies have 
been the exception rather than the rule. To 
most boys, I suspect, plays and poetry do not 
‘count’ as books, 

The fantasies of T. H. White, J. R. R. Tol- 
kien, and C. S. Lewis come further into the 
reckoning as one explores the middle and 
junior sections. The historical novel un- 
doubtedly appeals there, especially if written 
by a modern writer, such as Alfred Duggan 
or D. K. Broster. They are found rubbing 
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shoulders with Agatha Christie and Dennis 
Wheatley. War stories—H.M.S. Ulysses, The 
One that Got Away, and Camp on Blood Island— 
are relished. But furthest to the fore are such 
tried hands as C. S. Forester, Buchan, Conan 
Doyle, Jules Verne, and H. G. Wells, sup- 
ported at lower levels by Henty and W. E. 
Johns. Rudyard Kipling is not mentioned; 
Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! is out of 
favour; Scott, I believe, is ‘coming back’. 
The extent of a boy’s reading, once he has 
acquired the habit, depends, I think, on two 
factors. An obvious one—often forgotten—is 
the pace at which he is able to read. The rapid 
reader is free to read widely and variously. 
The slow reader has to be ‘choosy’. If he 
chooses poor stuff, more’s the pity. And the 
other factor is the will to read. Shame on the 
fast reader who complains that he ‘can’t find 
the time’! The best advice for the slow reader 
I believe to be this: “Take your time, regard it 
as precious, and don’t be daunted by the length 
of a book, nor by the boastings of rapid readers. 
A good book is like a good meal—the longer 
you can savour it, the richer the experience.’ 


By ROBIN ATTHILL 
(Senior English Master, Downside School) 


Hern English Library at Downside is avail- 
able to Fourth- and Fifth-form boys, and 
caters for their leisure reading: it consists of 
about 700 books, of which about one-third are 
non-fiction, and the rest are standard classics 
and modern popular fiction with a sprinkling 
of ‘juveniles’. There are no separate House 
Libraries (except in the Junior House), but the 
main School Library contains a large fiction 
section as well as a full range of non-specialist 
books: these may be read in the Library, and 
reserved by Fourth- and Fifth-form boys, but 
not withdrawn. 

I have analysed the borrowings from the 
English Library during the last two terms to 
discover what is being read by a cross-section 
of thirteen- and fourteen-year-old boys: only 
one-third of the Fifth Form, for instance, have 
borrowed books from this source. Of the last 
500 borrowings, 75 have been non-fiction, 
ranging from Annapurna, The Bombard Story, and 
The Overloaded Ark to Undertones of War and 


The Reason Why. War books such as The White 
Rabbit, The Colditz Story, The Frogmen, Elephant 
Bill, The Jungle is Neutral, and Cheshire V.C. are 
regularly borrowed. 

Four authors easily lead the field in fiction: 
C. S. Forester 60, H. G. Wells 39, John Buchan 
34, Conan Doyle 31 (with Sherlock Holmes 
and the historical romances in equal demand). 
This is a surprisingly conservative showing: 
except for Forester, it might be 1930, not 1960. 
Next in order come C., S. Lewis 20 (Out of the 
Silent Planet, Perelandra, That Hideous Strength), 
John Wyndham 19 (The Day of the Triffids, The 
Kraken Wakes), Nevil Shute 13 (four titles), 
Jane Austen and P. G. Wodehouse 12 each, 
Dumas 11, G. K. Chesterton 10 (mainly 
Father Brown), and Wilkie Collins 9. Jane 
Austen’s clear lead among the classical novelists 
is surprising in view of the average age of the 
borrowers: of the other major novelists, Con- 
rad’s name appears 7 times, Hardy 6, Dickens 
5, the Bronté sisters 4. No book by Scott or by 
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George Eliot was borrowed in this period, 
though they have been occasionally read in 
other terms. Other occasional borrowings 
include Robbery under Arms, Lorna Doone, Captain 
Singleton, Moonfleet, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, and 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

Obviously, supply to some extent creates 
demand: if I bought more Shute, more Shute 
would be read; on the other hand, John Wynd- 
ham’s total is achieved with two titles (I have 
hesitated to add The Midwich Cuckoos). I have 
been asked for War and Peace and (frequently) 
for 1984. I do not supply ‘whodunnits’: these 
and other more or less lurid paper-backs 
appear to be in good supply in private hands, 
though unacceptable for silent reading periods 
or preps. (‘Is Nevil Shute all right, sir?’) 

Again, to some extent, choice of reading is 
controlled by English masters: I myself issue 
an arbitrary ‘select list’ of about a dozen titles 
to my forms each term, I insist on two of them 
being read, and follow this up with class- 
discussion or a short written commentary. 
The real controlling factor, however, is a sort 
of bush-telegraph of popular fashion and re- 
commendation: this leads to unadventurous 


choice of books—hence the popularity of 
sequels (Buchan, Forester, C. S. Lewis), and 


of the well-tried favourites of yester-year, 
though Hugo, Kipling, and Stevenson now 
find no readers, and even Frankenstein, Moby 
Dick, and The Old Man and the Sea (‘the book of 
the film’) have only been taken out once each 
in the past six months. Specific ‘juveniles’ are 
scrupulously avoided; indeed the vagaries of 
taste are quite as perplexing as the variations 
of pace: one boy will read comfortably and 
intelligently two books a week, while his neigh- 
bour will reluctantly and unprofitably struggle 
through one a month. Nor are the best writers 
in a form necessarily the boys who read 
most. 

What are they reading now? An impromptu 
reading poll taken in my Fourth Form (15 boys, 
average age 13-9, most of whom will probably 
eventually specialize in History or English) 
gave the following result: Great Expectations 
(four boys: a prompted response from last 
term’s reading list?) ; David Copperfield as a Boy; 
A Tale of Two Cities; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; 
War and Peace (my copy, and lost within a 
week); Pygmalion; Owd Bob; Elephant Bill; 
Lucien Fabre’s Joan of Arc; An Escaper’s Log 
(Grinnell and Milne); and An -Old Captivity 
(Shute). After a month of term one boy had 
read nothing. 


By ROLAND EARL 
(Headmaster, Hackbridge C.P. Junior Boys’ School, Surrey) 


HE discovery of bad spelling always makes 

headlines in the newspapers. Yet today, in 
an aural and pictorial age, far too many 
children only hear words. Outside school they 
seldom see them. They pick up words by hear- 
ing them on the radio or television, rather than 
reading them in books. ‘I druw my weppen and 
fired’, wrote a nineteen-year-old American air- 
man asked to explain why he had illegally fired 
a pistol. The alarming thing was that the air- 
man was a high-school graduate of above 
average intelligence. 

Small wonder, then, that when I glance 
through a number of compositions written by 
a group of not so intelligent boys of ten I find 
St. Paul ‘pritching the gosbal’ and ‘seeing 
a krat liet’. I read ‘a cupl of days’ and ‘he 
adventurly died’. And someone, I find with 
interest, ‘rode a fune poime’ as well as ‘an 
avnch book’. 


Hearing words, not seeing them: that is the 
problem. From home-time to bed-time stretch 
as many hours as a normal school day, and 
during that time how many children see the 
printed word? That is the problem of the 
primary school. ‘It is no use giving Auntie a 
book, she’s already got one’ is no joke with 
many of our children. In their homes there are 
few, if any, books; and seldom, if at all, does 
the family read. For many teachers it seems 
a losing battle. 

Yet one of the greatest delights a child can 
have is the joy of reading. And it is one of the 
hardest jobs in the primary school to get the 
children to read a book at all. A boy who likes 
reading is no trouble. He will devour anything 
from The Swift to Gulliver's Travels, from the 
ubiquitous Enid Blyton to the expensive 
encyclopaedia, from the jampot label to Jennings 
at School. 
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For the boy who is not interested any dis- 
traction or diversion is an excuse to come out 
of his seat with ‘Please, sir, this is not a very 
interesting book. Can I change it?’ Such 
children will do anything rather than read. 
They will do nothing rather than read. 

Talking to them, when they are about nine 
or ten years old, one finds that they like to 
read adventure books, history books, and 
geography books. They like facts. They are not 
particularly interested in books about sport. 
They seldom look at a poetry book. And 
humour does not seem to interest them. But 
how to get them to read, that is the worry of 
the teacher in the primary school. Time and 
again at the bottom of school reports one reads: 
‘Will not read.’ 

Finding that even quite intelligent boys were 
slightly horrified when I suggested that they 
should read (over two nights) a book for home- 
work, and that their parents thought I was 
making an excessive demand, I decided to 
experiment with the school tape-recorder. 
Getting some of the keen readers together, I 
gave them copies of “The Young Traveller’ 
series published by the Phoenix Press. Freshly 
requisitioned, attractively presented, and with 
lively dust-covers, these books were eagerly 
read, a brief review of their contents written, 
and ‘a spoken magazine’ of book reviews taped. 
With incidental music the magazine was fed 
through the school loud-speaker system to the 
classrooms. “These books are in the class library. 
Why not try them?’ 

Reviews of other books came in thick and 
fast. Another ‘spoken magazine’ was edited. 
A boy would describe the book he had read. 
He would set the scene, tease the listener, and 
in unison several voices would demand: ‘Did 
Mowgli kill Shere Khan? Read Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book to find out.’ 

‘Book reviews’ caught on. It was surprising 
how many boys found that they could read a 
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book—and quite a thick one—and write a brief 
account and opinion of it in a night or two. 
The result is that, for some months now, at 
least twenty boys in a school of 186 have read 
a book a week at home. 

From ‘The Young Traveller’ series we 
moved to the Educational Supply Association’s 
very fine ‘Information Book’ series of how 
things have developed, how things are made, 
and how to explore churches;or villages and 
towns. From these, more factual books, we 
gradually slipped into fiction. Christopher 
found The Overloaded Ark by Gerald Durrell 
‘a very interesting book, easy to read, worth 
reading, and I enjoyed it immensely’, For 
David, Secret Service by Norman Dale was ‘very 
exciting’, and, if you like mystery stories, 
Raymond is ‘sure you will like Mystery at 
Witch End by Michael Saville’. 

No Boats on Bannermere by Geoffrey Trease, 
The Eagles have Flown by Henry Treece, and 
books about secret agents, thrilling exploits 
of modern adventure, and Wilkie Collins’s 
The Moonstone were soon being recommended 
as ‘well worth reading’. Not all criticism, how- 
ever, was favourable. Of Five Weeks in a Balloon 
Geoffrey wrote: “This well-known book is very 
interesting, but I think the events follow too 
quickly, because as soon as the interest is 
aroused by one escapade it is taken off to 
another.’ And writing of Stirring Deeds of the 
Twentieth Century by G. F. Lamb, Patrick 
remarked that ‘while this is not the best book 
I have read recently it was very good. ... There 
is, however, one story which I do not think 
belongs in this book. It is called “The First 
Atom Bomb” and tells of the horrible things it 
did. It should be in a book of disasters rather 
than a book of stirring deeds.’ 

Incidentally I no longer leave the dust 
jackets on the books. I found one or two boys 
becoming just a little too good at reviewing. 
They were reading the ‘blurb’! 
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Once Upon a Time 


H’ drove a white-and-yellow bus in Leicester 
(You must not ask how many years ago). 
Holding the reins, he sataloft, enveloped— 
Or recollection now will have it so— 
In rugs and capes and gauntlets: four-square, massive, 
A god whose spirit made his panoply 
Twice-proof against the elements. If ever 
He shed his armour, if summer airs could be 
Tranquil and mild, or in their turn oppressive, 
Memory holds no record. What of thai? 
It sees a figure dauntless as, about him, 
Hailstones battering on his broad box-hat, 
The thunders snapped and growled—or, full-aimed lances, 
The snow-winds cut. Only with ice came fear— 
Not for himself, but Bess and Nell, demanding 
His utmost art, as they would plunge or sheer, 
Of love with firmness. Else, through town and Highfields, 
Hour after hour, day by successive day, 
He and his faithful charges, needing little 
Prod or direction, kept their steady way, 
Alert for the bell, ever stopping, starting, 
Stopping, re-starting, stopping. Seldom late, 
They served not only travellers but time-checkers 
Between Clock Tower and Spinney Hill Park gate. 
Now and then, dumb with awe, I sat behind him, 
Hope mixed with dread that he would turn, eyes meet. 
More often, as I had not many pennies, 
I peered up, taut with longing, from the street. 
And if he chanced to see me and to flourish 
His whip, or smile or nod, my heart would sing. 
I felt as feels the lowliest of subjects 
Crowned by the condescension of a king. 


GILBERT THOMAS 
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Rosmersholm (Comedy); Look on Tempests 
(Comedy); A Passage to India (Comedy); 
Inherit the Wind (St. Martin’s); The Wrong 
Side of the Park (Cambridge) ; Henry V (Mer- 
maid). 

1RSTshown at the Royal Court last autumn, 
Rosmersholm, in its new translation from the 

Norwegian by Ann Jellicoe, did not complete 
its triumphant run at the Comedy until well 
into the spring. Though written over seventy 
years ago and with the upheaval of two world 
wars in between us and its author, it was 
recently hailed by some critics as the most 
modern play to be seen in London, Certainly 
Mr. Eliot today is no more exercised by the 
themes of guilt and expiation than was Ibsen 
in this play. The spectacle of a pastor who has 
lost his faith, turned radical, and flouted con- 
vention by living (chastely) in his house with 
his dead wife’s companion, can no longer 
shock us as it did audiences of Ibsen’s day. But 
the conflict of conscience, social and private, 
in a man of integrity and goodwill at war with 
cant and prejudice, was as real and immediate 
as ever for modern playgoers. The shifts and 
connivances of local power politics in a small 
community, the dirt of disreputable journalism, 
and the ruthlessness of respectability bent on 
breaking the reputation and spirit of the non- 
conformer, also prompted the reflection that 
human nature does not, after all, change very 
much. 

One clue to the play’s intense contemporary 
appeal was that Ibsen was strongly under the in- 
fluence of the French psychologists who were the 
masters of Freud when he wrote Rosmersholm. 
Its hero—apostate, idealistic social dreamer, 
liberal-minded rebel against an _ inherited 
family tradition—is tormented by guilt for 
his imagined share in his invalid wife’s 
suicide. Rebecca West, relentlessly single 
in purpose as only an Ibsen woman can be, 
finds love, and contemplation of the be- 
loved’s remorseful misery, destroy her in- 
vulnerability and precipitate her collapse 
into contrition and confession. It was a skilful 
device of the dramatist to sustain his tension 
by opening the play after the wretched Beata’s 
plunge into the mill-race, and thenceforward 


unfold the story backwards to its sombre climax 
of atonement, to which the action mounted 
with the inexorability of a Greek tragedy. 
George Devine’s production finely emphasized 
the brooding atmosphere and compulsive in- 
fluence of place: that it was Rosmersholm, with 
its mill-race thundering outside like an im- 
placable accusing voice, which embodied con- 
science and at the same time all the dark, 
destructive forces ranged against hope, joy, 
and faith in the future. Imaginative produc- 
tion went hand in hand with brilliant acting, 
notably by Dame Peggy Ashcroft as Rebecca 
(one remembers her performance as Hedda 
Gabler), Eric Porter as Rosmer, and Mark 
Dignam as his brother-in-law, the reactionary 
schoolmaster Kroll. 

The play which followed Rosmersholm at the 
Comedy also depicted human beings suffering 
—as Rosmer suffered for Beata, and Rebecca 
for Rosmer—for the pain of those they love. 
In it, too, the one character whose action pre- 
cipitated the crisis portrayed by the play never 
appeared, Joan Henry’s Look on Tempests took 
place during the tense thirty-six hours of 
climax to a man’s trial on a homosexual 
charge; and the two central characters— 
beside whom all the rest lacked life and seemed 
virtually redundant—were his young wife and 
his mother, awaiting the verdict in a London 
flat. The impact of the disaster and its pre- 
ceding events upon two different generations, 
temperaments, and attitudes to life, and the 
fundamental conflict in their respective re- 
sponses to it—the girl courageously facing and 
accepting painful reality, the older woman 
shirking and rejecting it—were observed 
with the penetration and compassion which 
distinguished this author’s powerful novel 
Yield to the Night, portraying a young woman’s 
last fortnight of life in a condemned cell. 
Here was a piece of honest, adult realism, 
tautly constructed and dramatically effective, 
which treated a difficult subject with the sen- 
sitivity and seriousness it demands. It was 
disappointing—though hardly surprising, per- 
haps, in view of the type of puerility which 
runs for years in the West End—that the 
play, with its fine acting by Gladys Cooper and 
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Vanessa Redgrave, should have had so short 
a run. 

E. M. Forster, who appeared on the stage 
on the first night of A Passage to India, expressed 
his surprise as well as pleasure on encountering 
this translation of his novel into a play. Cer- 
tainly he is a novelist whose work—subtle, 
civilized, quietly ironic—does not immediately 
suggest itself as a medium for successful drama- 
tization. Yet the Oxford Playhouse production 
of the stage adaptation by Santha Rama Rau, 
the distinguished Indian writer, proved excel- 
lent ‘theatre’. The central preoccupation of the 
novel published in 1924, though begun nearly 
fifty years ago—the problem of bridging the 
gulf in understanding between men of different 
races, creeds, and colours, in particular be- 
tween European and Asiatic—is as immediate 
and compelling today as ever it was. The 
settled conviction at the English Club at 
Chandrapore, in an India moving already into 
the last phase of imperial supremacy, was that 
only disaster could result from Indian meeting 
Englishman on terms of social equality. The 
attempts in this play to establish such a rela- 
tionship—by the earnest Miss Quested, ‘all 
facts and curiosity’, fresh from England and 
busily eager to learn about India, and by the 
maturer and more realistic Mr. Fielding, 
Principal of the Government College at Chan- 
drapore—were doomed to defeat and a sense of 
the gulf tragically widened. The audience was 
left with the echoing futility and frustration 
of the final words of Dr. Aziz, ‘One day!’ 
as—with effective symbolism—he made his 
exit at curtain-fall by a different door from his 
erstwhile friend Fielding. 

The production captured well the claustro- 
phic closeness both of the Marabar caves, 
with their terrible, nullifying echo, and of the 
atmosphere in the English Club; and the 
paradox of eagerness to understand giving rise 
to yet greater misunderstanding, the sense of 
tragic cross-purposes and thwarted good in- 
tentions, were magnificently communicated by 
the sincerity of the acting. Norman Wooland 
played the easy-going, good-humoured, un- 
conventional Fielding, and Dilys Hamlett gave 
a fine nervous performance as Adela Quested, 
brisk, brusque, and fatally defeated by her own 
determined rationalism. Enid Lorimer was 
memorable as the tired, wise old lady Mrs. 
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Moore, who has more vision of the real dilemma 
than any of them. The Aziz of the young Paki- 
stani actor, Zia Mohyeddin, caught the essence 
of this character: generous, impulsive, hospit- 
able, pathetically insecure—anxious for friend- 
ship yet correspondingly proud and quick to 
anticipate slight. This was an entirely reward- 
ing evening in the theatre. 

The close of A Passage to India recalled the 
symbolic action of the central character before 
the final curtain of Inherit the Wind; when 
Henry Drummond, weighing in his hands 
thoughtfully—and ruefully, as the cause of 
the preceding contention—the Bible and The 
Origin of Species, finally placed them together 
in his bag before he walked off. This play by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, depict- 
ing the trial of a young schoolmaster guilty of 
breaking the law of his state by teaching the 
principles of evolution, was based on fact. In- 
credible as it may seem, events similar to these 
took place during the twenties of the present 
century—proving once more that ignorance, 
blind prejudice, and superstition inhabit no 
one period in human history. To the gullible 
townspeople, here, it was Darwin who repre- 
sented the incarnation of the devil; though the 
bible-belt town of Dayton, Tennessee, could 
as well have been Little Rock, and the monu- 
mental complacency of Matthew Harrison 
Brady, self-appointed voice of God, did no 
more than present Senator Joe MacCarthy in 
another aspect. The conflict between reaction 
and enlightenment was embodied in the two 
lawyers who arrived to fight out an issue far 
larger and more universal than whether an 
obscure young schoolmaster should go to 
jail, for having dared to question the sacred 
literalness of the Genesis version of the Creation. 
Here was the chance for a telling contrast of 
character and method of attack: with the cool 
and deadly incisiveness of rational argument 
never needing to raise its voice in order to 
riddle and finally demolish the enemy’s in- 
securely based fortress. Alas, the apostle of 
reason ranted quite as loudly and emotionally 
as his muddled adversary; their exchanges too 
often degenerated into a shouting match in 
which it was only a question of time before one 
or other empurpled gentleman burst a blood- 
vessel. Nevertheless, Andrew Cruickshank’s 
shaggy, leonine ferocity as Henry Drummond, 
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opponent of all who would muzzle man’s 
inquiring mind, communicated a formidable 
power of integrity and conviction. There was 
an impressive prayer-meeting scene, with the 
local preacher (Noel Coleman) calling down 
the wrath of heaven in a histrionic hellfire- 
and-brimstone sermon which put across the 
appropriate atmosphere of atavistic awe. 
John Mortimer’s first full-length play, The 
Wrong Side of the Park, directed by Peter Hall, 
presented a new angle on the psychology of 
guilt. This was a study of a wife who, having 
detested and betrayed her first husband, pro- 
ceeded to make belated amends by glamorizing 
the memory of their life together throughout 
her second marriage. We saw her, after sixteen 
years, bereft of the capacity any longer to 
distinguish fantasy from fact, romance from 
reality. Her present husband, a civil servant, 
brought work home in the evenings and 
possessed a stock of hoary quips about form- 
filling which made it impossible not to feel a 
little sympathy with the overwrought, neurotic 
Elaine, infuriating as she so often was. The 
edginess of the relationship between these two, 
already exacerbated by living with Henry’s 
parents, was intensified by the arrival of a new 
lodger, Mr. Miller. This slick young trickster 
with his glib patter—a part seemingly made 
for Robert Stephens, whose performance will 
be remembered in a similar role as Osborne’s 
George Dillon—was interested only in making 
as much money with as little effort as possible. 
To Elaine, however, he resembled her lamented 
first husband, and recalled gay days in the war- 
time R.A.F. which she bleakly and incessantly 
contrasted with the drabness of her present 
existence with a dull dog of a husband and 
interfering in-laws. This tense psychological 
drama mounted steadily to the crisis, precipi- 
tated by Miller, and subsequent catharsis of 
the last act. Margaret Leighton gave a brilliant, 
taut-strung performance as Elaine, while 
Richard Johnson was long-suffering as a hus- 
band brought to the brink of his patience by 
the difficulty of ever pleasing her. There was a 
nice portrait by Charles Heslop of the elderly, 
spiritualistically-inclined Mr. Lee, and Wendy 
Craig did her best with the not very convincing 
part of Elaine’s dumb and lethargic younger 
sister. The seediness of the big, decrepit home of 
the Lees on the ‘wrong side of the park’—the 
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N.W. 6 area—with its wilting pot-plants and 
giant block of new flats rising suffocatingly 
outside, was well conveyed by Tanya Moisei- 
witsch’s set. 

Some Shakespeare plays more than others 
lend themselves to modern dress production. 
The psychological complexity of Hamlet, for 
instance, is an open invitation to the enter- 
prising producer to essay a post-Freudian 
setting; while the dateless Ruritania of Illyria 
or Arden, on the other hand, are better pre- 
sented in the doublet and hose of romance. 
The prospect of a forthcoming Henry V in 
battledress aroused interested speculation. 
How successfully would khaki and tommy- 
guns combine with Shakespeare’s resounding 
blank verse, the paraphernalia of modern war- 
fare blend with the language of chivalry? 
Bernard Miles’s production at the Mermaid, 
despite some considerable limitations, showed 
that it could be done. The King at Harfleur, 
leading his men to the breach armed with a 
pistol, the prayer before battle and the St. 
Crispin speech, came over as stirringly, and the 
nocturnal exchanges between King and com- 
mon soldiers on the eve of Agincourt as mov- 
ingly, in modern as in medieval dress; while 
even such a line as ‘From helmet to the spur 
all blood he was’ did not seem incongruous 
with battle-stained khaki. 

The programme had boldly prepared the 
audience for the producer’s angle of approach. 
In it the play was described as ‘an essay in war’ ; 
and a somewhat highly-coloured résumé (“boys 
from the shires and city youths with fear 
gnawing their bowels march unflinching into 
Hell’) put forward the parallel the whole pro- 
duction sought to stress: ‘Think when we talk 
of Harry that you see the kid across the road 
who parachuted into Hell at Arnhem, or the 
childhood friend who died in the stinking mud 
of the Somme.’ On preceding pages descrip- 
tions of the Normandy invasion of 1415 and of 
the 1944 landings were placed side by side, 
and Henry’s challenge was printed under the 
heading of ‘Summit Challenge’. Thus it was 
no surprise to see on the stage barbed wire and 
sandbags and to hear the whine of shells; to 
watch, on the invasion of France, shawled 
refugees stumbling in terror to the throb of 
enemy aircraft, wail of sirens, and ringing of 
church bells. Agincourt was a full-scale holo- 
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caust of flashing, crashing artillery and the 
flickering glow of fires, while—a device effec- 
tively suggesting the scale of the battle—a giant 
figure with fixed bayonet, thrown on to the 
cinematograph screen in the .background, 
plunged doggedly and relentlessly forward. 
Well communicated, too, were the boredom, 
restlessness, and tension of the ranks before 
battle in the moody, desultory rendering (by 
the Chorus) of ‘Roses of Picardy’ on the mouth- 
organ; as was their jubilation after the great 
victory, celebrated with ‘Tipperary’ and ‘Roll 
out the Barrel’, 

Most of this did drive home with vigorous 
urgency the timelessness of the emotions ex- 
perienced by men in war; the universal appeal 
of Shakespeare for the present day as for his 
own. On the whole his lines were genuinely 
reinforced, rather than swamped, by the 
spectacle. Nor, fortunately, did the producer 
succumb to the obvious temptation to modern- 
ize not only costume, scene, and sound effects, 
but here and there the language too (as in the 
film of Hamlet, where ‘lets’ became ‘hinders’, 
‘ecstasy —‘madness’, and so on. Incidentally, 
the text producer responsible for those changes, 


criticizing Henry V, reproved Mr. Miles for not 
having slipped in a ‘Blimey!’ or two among the 
ranks or changed ‘filch’ to ‘fiddle’!). The sole 
tampering with the text here was in the 
Chorus lines— 


Think, when we talk of tanks, that you see 
them 
Printing their steel tracks i’ th’ receiving earth. 


Where the words Shakespeare wrote did 
suffer was not in alteration, but in a degree of 
deletion so ruthless as to amount to distortion. 
In order to compress the production within a 
compass of two hours, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was trimmed almost out of existence, 
and Captain Jamy entirely so, while many of 
the Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol scenes had dis- 


: appeared. More serious losses were the death 


of Falstaff, and the episode of the French 
plunder of the tents and killing of the boys. 
The result of this extensive cutting was an 
impoverishment, a reduction of the play to 
its bare patriotic elements, for which all the 
inventiveness of the director and co-adaptor, 
Julius Gellner, and the vitality of the acting 
could not compensate. THESPIS 


The Leper 


o bell has warned of your deformed approach 
That crablike twists my own imagining 


To crooked nightmare, as you slowly swing 
Towards me on your crutch. And you reproach 
Me with your beggar’s whine, your poverty, 
And tale of pain and children left unfed. 

My friend, you could have kept all that unsaid; 
Your shrivelled stumps speak agonies to me. 


Why should you thus confront me with the truth 
Of love’s pathetic insufficiency? 

Can I now buy my peace with a rupee? 

Dispel with ease a shadow so uncouth 

That falls across my path on this bright day, 
And clings to me when you have crept away? 


JOHN SPENCER 
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is a frequent failing of the makers of an- 
thologies to exclude the best on grounds of 
its already being sufficiently represented else- 
where, and to substitute work deservedly less 
known and far from representative of the 
poet’s achievement. This is what seems to have 
happened in Part II of the ‘Jupiter Anthology 
of Twentieth-Century Verse’. In their anxiety 
to avoid the obvious the selectors have chosen 
a number of poems which give the uninitiated 
a poor idea of the characteristic quality of 
certain poets. Owen, for instance, instead of 
being heard at his maturest in Strange 
Meeting, Futility, or Anthem for Doomed Youth, 
is represented by the slight and strained Arms 
and the Boy. The selection of Graves’s poems 
which follows is both disappointing and dis- 
proportionate (three poems to Owen’s short 
one) ; while W. J. Turner is represented, not by 
Romance or Ecstasy, as might have been expected, 
but by the not particularly characteristic 
Talking with Soldiers. Such poems of MacNeice 
as The Sunlight on the Garden, Prayer before Birth, 
or The Creditor are passed over in favour of 
Conversation (‘Ordinary people are peculiar 
too’), which does not read aloud nearly as suc- 
cessfully as any of the other three (or even 
Bagpipe Music). Although one of Auden’s 
best poems, Musée des Beaux Arts, is included, 
many listeners would have preferred as its 
companion Lay Your Sleeping Head, or O What 
is that Sound?, well known as both are, to the 
villanelle [f I Could Tell You. Eliot, with Song 
Sor Simeon and Journey of the Magi, and Dylan 
Thomas with The Hand that Signed the Paper and 
Do Not Go Gentle into that Good Night (the second 
of each finely read by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley) 
probably come off best. 

On the score of selection, then, the anthology 
is disappointing. To weigh against this, how- 
ever, is the interest of hearing eight of the 
poets reading their own work: Richard 
Church, C. Day Lewis, John Betjeman, Roy 
Fuller, Henry Reed (with his delectable 
Naming of Parts), a Welsh poet and an 
Irish, Vernon Watkins and W. R. Rodgers, 
and Laurie Lee (Day of These Days is one of 
his most delightful lyrics, and gains still more 
through being heard in the poet’s gentle, 


attractive voice with its lingering traces of 
Gloucestershire). Whether poets themselves are 
always the best people to present their own 
work is a debatable point. Nervousness or 
inexperience in public performance may mar 
their effectiveness; although it may equally 
well be argued that only they know the precise 
shades of meaning and intonation they in- 
tended. However that may be, the interest 
of hearing the poet’s own voice interpreting his 
words is undeniable—and sufficient reason for 
adding this record to any collection of con- 
temporary speech recordings. 

Another recent Jupiter issue is a recital of 
poems by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson. 
Their choice is an oddly assorted one—from 
Spenser’s A Ditty, in Praise of Eliza, Queen of the 
Shepherds (Dame Sybil’s reading of which may 
strike some as arch and over-elocuted) to a 
little-known poem of Hopkins, Sydney Dobell’s 
verse dialogue How’s My Boy? to Browning’s 
A Toccata of Galuppi’s and My Last Duchess. 
Sir Lewis Casson’s rendering of the last is the 
most successful reading on the record. 

Two recent issues in the Argo series of 
Shakespeare recordings (a venture described in 
the last issue of English) are Romeo and Juliet 
and The Winter’s Tale. The same high standard 
of clarity of diction is maintained (though 
Romeo’s murmured words at the Capulets’ 
feast tend to be drowned by music which 
floods too far into the foreground). The Romeo 
recording communicates the authentic magic 
and heartbreak of this early tragedy of young 
and star-crossed lovers. In Romeo’s whispered 
self-communing under Juliet’s window, in her 
alternating anxiety for her lover’s safety and 
soaring exultation (“My bounty is as boundless 
as the sea’) in the balcony scene, the familiar 
words pulsate with urgency, tenderness and 
a hush of almost incredulous wonder in their 
new-found discovery of each other. The 
Juliet could not have been bettered. Her 
transition in one stride from the modest, 
gentle, young-girl’s candour of the opening 
scenes to the maturity of a woman fathoms- 
deep in love, expressing emotions she did 
not yesterday know were within her capacity 
to feel, was finely communicated. Her full- 
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toned dignity of grief on receiving the news 
of Romeo’s banishment was as effective as the 
soliloquy of terrors before taking the friar’s 
potion, where she so agonizingly anticipates 
in her nerves the fearful imaginings of waking 
alone in the tomb’s darkness—or not waking 
at all—before the act of faith which issues 
in the cry: ‘Romeo . .. This do I drink 
to thee!’ The other triumph here is that of the 
actress who plays the Nurse. She captures to 
the life the changing shades of inflexion in the 
tones of that foolish, fond old gossip—prattling 
and chuckling, garrulous in an irrepressible 
flow of reminiscence, arch and cantankerous by 
turn; and finally, stripped by grief of all the 
busy chatter, no more than a pathetic, broken 
old woman. This is a masterly performance. 
The players of minor parts in both record- 
ings are, as formerly, excellent; although the 


Records noticed above: 
The Jupiter Anthology of Twentieth-Century English 
Poetry: Part IT. No. JUR OOAa2 (12 in. L.P.). 39s. 
A Poetry Reading by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson. 
No. jep OOC3. (7 in. E.P.). 155. 11d. 
Jupiter Recordings, 228 Ebury Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 


cockneyisms of Montague and Capulet servants 
are more convincing in their context than the 
burring rustic richness of Perdita’s Bohemian 
peasant companions, whose dialect—especially 
in her shepherd foster-father—is rather too 
reminiscent of stage Zummerrzet or the Devon 
yokels of Eden Philpotts. But again this play, 
with its reverberations of situation echoing 
from Othello—a husband unbalanced by 
jealousy and a wronged friend, an innocent 
wife as victim and a devoted woman who 
speaks up fearlessly as her champion—comes 
over well: especially the distempered fancies 
of Leontes, the tenderness of the touching little 
scene between Hermione and her son and the 
dignity of her subsequent self-defence, and the 
acting of the spirited and steadfast Paulina. 
M. W. 


Argo Shakespeare Recordings: Romeo and Juliet (4 
records, Nos. RG 200-203). The Winter’s Tale 
(4 records, Nos. RG 204-207). 39s. gd. each 
record. 

Argo Record Co. Ltd., 113 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Framlingham Castle: Fuly—August 1547 
The Captain of the Guard Remembers 


N? help for her from Spain.’ The word went round, 
Though her own mother, Katharine the Queen, 
Had been all Spanish as well as three-parts Saint. 
The Emperor had other fish to fry, 

And Philip, too. Their anxious envoys cringed 

To that heretical, hungry English duke 

Who with a screed wrung from a half-dead boy 
Thrust out the Lady Mary to thrust in 

That demi-Tudor puppet, Lady Jane. 

Men said that looking Death straight in the eyes 
Had cleared King Henry’s sight, and then he saw 
That if (ah, what a heart-break in an ‘if?) 

Edward his son should die and leave no child 

The Lady Mary must stand next the throne. 

Oh, I remember—it is so long ago 

There is scant danger in remembering— 

When times were bad to Framlingham she fled. 
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Framlingham Castle: July-August 1547 


No craven, she, but Tudor absolute. 

My pike clanged on the stones to greet Her Grace 
As she rode o’er the drawbridge, looking up 

At the old ramparts with a stern, bleak eye. 

Before the westering sun had left those towers 

Her flag had climbed the pole upon the keep 

And loosed itself in lion-and-lily folds. 

My pike saluted her departing too, 

When she rode Londonwards to claim the crown 
Ready by then to drop into her lap. 

She was less paper-pale than she had been: 

The narrow line of hair on her taut brow 

Was red—King Harry’s colour when he was young: 
And sure, for all she was so small and plain, 

It was our Sovereign Lady we beheld. 

Word came Northumberland had changed his tune. 
‘God save Queen Mary!’ quotha? But she knew— 
And we, and God—how much that prayer was worth. 
The Spanish envoys changed their tune as well, 


But it was England chose her, made her Queen, 
And would have kept her so to her life’s end 
Had not the Emperor and the King of Spain 
Stretched forth their politic and scrabbling hands 
Over the kingdom she alone had won. 
So they lost all, for all that they could do. 
Her sister knows a trick worth two of that. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Reviews of Books 


Runes: An Introduction. By R. W. V. 

Ex.uiotr. Manchester U.P. 30s. 

Piers Plowman: The A Version. Edited by 

Gerorce Kane. Athlone Press. 70s. 
Regularized English. By Axe. Wyk. 

Stockholm Studies in English VII. Stock- 

holm: Almqvist & Wiksell. Sw.Kr. 24. 

An elementary book in English on runes was 
badly needed, and R. W. V. Elliott has pro- 
vided a good introduction to the subject, 
though the necessity for compression sometimes 
results in statements that are rather too dog- 
matic in view of the many problems that still re- 
main. He is familiar with the work of German 
and Scandinavian scholars, treads a careful 
path between the various conflicting theories, 
and adds useful contributions of his own. He 


would derive the runic alphabet from a North 
Italic model, and that used in the earliest 
inscriptions is described in detail, along with 
the later developments in Scandinavia and 
England. Mr. Elliott believes that religious, 
magical, and symbolical associations of various 
kinds cling to the names of the characters; he 
suggests what some of these may have been— 
not always very convincingly—and describes 
the different uses of the runes. The final chap- 
ter deals with some of the English inscriptions, 
and especially with those on the Ruthwell Cross 
and on the Franks Casket. Maps, text-figures, 
and good bibliographies are included, along 
with twenty-four plates—which vary a good 
deal in quality—illustrating the English in- 
scriptions. 
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An edition of all three texts of Piers Plowman 
has long been in preparation, and that of the 
A version has now appeared. Further volumes 
will contain the B and C texts, and a final one 
the glossary and linguistic apparatus. In the 
introduction to this excellent and well-pro- 
duced edition Professor Kane deals with the 
complicated textual history of the poem. He 
establishes the existence of an A version in 
some of the manuscripts, discusses modern 
theories of textual criticism, and attempts to 
discover whether a genealogy of the manu- 
scripts useful for recension can be recovered. He 
concludes that the recovery of their genetic his- 
tory to any extent useful for this purpose is im- 
possible, works out the main variational groups, 
and gives reasons for rejecting the hypotheses 
of Knott and Fowler. Professor Kane argues 
that the ‘sole source of authority is the variants 
themselves, and among them, authority, that is 
originality, will probably be determined most 
often by identification of the variant likeliest to 
have given rise to the others’ (p. 115), and he 
gives examples of the different types of variant, 
with illustrations of the ways in which the 
original reading can be recovered. The results 
of the examination are presented in the form 
of a corrected basic manuscript, and although 
he agrees with Knott and Fowler in using for 
the manuscript Trinity College, Cambridge, 
R. 3. 14, he does so merely because it is one of 
the few A manuscripts without large omissions 
or physical imperfections, while in comparison 
with the Chadderton manuscript—its nearest 
rival—it uses a more consistent spelling and 
needs to be corrected less frequently. In the 
text itself the manuscript capitalization is re- 
tained but not the word-division, contractions 
are expanded in italic, and modern punctua- 
tion is substituted. A full critical apparatus 
records all the substantive variants, the majority 
of grammatical and dialectal variants, and a 
great many orthographical ones. Twenty-five 
pages of critical textual notes complete an im- 
pressive edition of this important text, with a 
closely reasoned and convincing introduction 
which will be of the utmost importance for all 
those concerned with medieval textual criti- 
cism. 

Dr. Wijk presents a good and consistent sys- 
tem for a reformed spelling, and one which 
requires comparatively few changes from the 
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present orthography. He gives a reasonable 
statement of the problem with all its social, eco- 
nomic, and linguistic difficulties, and meets 
fairly all the objections made by the opponents 
of reform. However, all its virtues are perhaps 
unlikely to gain much of a hearing for his 
system, and the most useful part of the book 
may well prove to be the chapters in which he 
describes the various attempts at reform since 
the sixteenth century and points out the diffi- 
culties involved. R. M. WILSON 


Literature and Western Man. By J. B. 

PrigsTLey. Heinemann. 42s. 

Wisdom of the West. By BerTRanp RussELt. 

Macdonald. 635. 

The words ‘Western Man’ in Mr. Priestley’s 
title are not used in their modern political 
sense, to exclude Russia. His survey, which be- 
gins in the second half of the fifteenth century 
with the first printing of books in Europe, en- 
compasses Russian as well as American litera- 
ture, and includes as an appendix forty pages 
of useful brief biographies. On the author’s 
admission this panoramic study makes no pre- 
tensions to being either a work of scholarship 
or a literary history. “The final emphasis here’, 
says Mr. Priestley, ‘is not on Literature but on 
Western Man.’ His primary intention is to 
clarify, through the literature which has been 
created and enjoyed over the past five cen- 
turies, the position we have now reached in 
what he regards as ‘an age of supreme crisis’. 
It is therefore to the literature of our own day, 
as that closest to our consciousness and predica- 
ment, that he devotes the largest section of the 
book, which is divided into five parts: “The 
Golden Globe’ (the Renaissance), “The Order’d 
Garden’ (the eighteenth century), ‘Shadows of 
the Moon’ (the Romantics), “The Broken Web’ 
(the late nineteenth century), and “The 
Moderns’. 

It is clear that working from this angle of 
vision can hardly result in a just appor- 
tioning of space in terms of relative literary 
stature. (Mr. Priestley seems to anticipate this 
criticism, in apologizing for comment that ‘will 
sometimes be too scanty, sometimes too wordy, 
often arbitrary’.) Thus Marlowe and Donne 
get a sentence apiece, and Jane Austen is 
praised and dismissed in two, while Scott 
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Fitzgerald and Hemingway each have over a 
page; Ben Jonson is assigned two sentences, 
against three pages—and many scattered refer- 
ences—for Joyce. The avowed basis and direc- 
tion of the author’s investigation explains the 
amount of attention accorded to ‘symptématic’ 
—albeit important—modern writers like Rilke, 
Kafka, Proust, and Shaw; and why there is 
more detailed consideration of Kipling than of 
Keats, of Wells than of Wordsworth. Although 
this is intentional, the total impression cannot 
but be one of disproportion; and the relative 
space given to such a writer as Mark Twain 
can hardly be justified by the criterion either of 
intrinsic merit or ‘contemporary’ significance. 
Yet this is a rich and rewarding book, which 
infectiously communicates the enjoyment of 
one man’s adventures in reading over half a 
century. Mr. Priestley writes with immense 
zest, and his pages are full of shrewd judge- 
ments and memorable felicities of phrase (such 
as Rabelais’s ‘genial anarchism of Eros’), 
Above all the book has a pervasive sense of the 
continuity of history in the human conscious- 
ness and our heritage from the past, which 
links us in our political crises directly back to 
the world of Machiavelli, and in our creative 
activity and imaginative and aesthetic responses 
to the artists of the Lascaux cave paintings. 
Bertrand Russell—who approves Mr. Priest- 
ley for viewing literature in its historical 
context—has likewise chosen a subject at 
first sight impossibly vast: no less than ‘a 
historical survey of Western Philosophy in its 
social and political setting’ from Thales 
to Wittgenstein. This is a condensed—and 
necessarily more superficial—version of his 
earlier History of Western Philosophy. Its purpose 
is avowedly introductory: to send the non- 
specialist reader on to the more detailed his- 
tories of philosophy and the texts themselves. 
Nevertheless, in so limited a space (just over 
300 pages, many of which are occupied by pic- 
tures and diagrams) the survey is extraordinarily 
comprehensive. The evolution of the subject is 
traced in relation to contemporaneous dis- 
coveries in science; and the links examined 
between philosophical discourse and scientific 
inquiry, as well as the essential difference be- 
tween the sciences, preoccupied with known 
facts, and philosophy’s speculative explora- 
tion—‘a kind of sightseeing adventure under- 


taken for its own sake’—of the why and whither 
of existence. 

The author’s choice of philosophers is catho- 
lic, and his discussions and judgements—even 
of those with whose viewpoint he is out of sym- 
pathy—more objective and unbiased than in 
some of his past writings; and historical outline 
is occasionally enlivened by characteristically 
dry, ironical comment. The 400-odd illustra- 
tions—of ancient sites of wisdom, facsimile 
pages of celebrated philosophical treatises, and 
portraits in sculpture, painting, and photo- 
graph of famous philosophers—have been 
selected as far as possible from the period to 
which the text refers. An unusual and 
effective feature is the use of what the author 
calls ‘geometrical metaphor’: the pictorial 
elucidation and reinforcement, through dia- 
grams, of his verbal exposition of philosophical 
concepts. Another attraction—even if their 
bearing on the clarification of the text is not 
really apparent—is the ten original ‘composi- 
tions’ by John Piper. The sum result is a strik- 
ing piece of book production (marred by occa- 
sional crudities of colour, as on pages 174, 
234, and in the reproductions of the Ravenna 
mosaics). If the whole presentation—includ- 
ing the chatty tone of some of the captions— 
tends to the ‘popular’, picture-book-cum- 
potted-history approach, this is a sound, crisply 
written guide likely to stimulate the un- 
initiated to further exploration of the subject. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Sermons of John Donne. Vol. V, 
edited by Georce R. Porrer and Evetyn M. 
Smmpson. Cambridge (California U.P.). 60s. 

Complete Prose Works of John Milton. 
Vol. II: 1643-8, edited by Ernest Srrtuck. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). roos. 

One hundred and sixty of Donne’s sermons 
have survived, and these are being reprinted in 
ten volumes by the University of California 
Press at the rate of two a year: each with a de- 
tailed introduction, a complete study of the 
textual problems involved, essays upon the cir- 
cumstances under which the sermons were 
preached, the dates—where these can be ascer- 
tained—and other relevant data. Inthe prepara- 
tion of the text, all the original editions and sur- 
viving seventeenth-century manuscripts have 
been considered, their variants, the different 
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‘states’ of various copies of the folio editions, 
and all other information available. The pre- 
sent volume is of singular interest from the 
point of view of literary detection, since it con- 
tains those sermons—nineteen in number— 
which even the skilful and devoted co-editors 
have been unable to date precisely, although 
from internal and other evidence they are dis- 
posed to believe they were preached before 
Donne’s serious illness in the winter of 1623-4. 
Thus Sermon No. 2, which contains what ap- 
pears to be a reference to the Thirty Years War, 
was probably delivered about a month after 
the news of the defeat of the Palatinate Army 
by Tilly on 6 May 1622 had reached London; 
while another, No. 8, was preached at the 
churching of Lady Doncaster, possibly in De- 
cember 1618. 

The sermons vary considerably in character 
as in merit, and there is none which compares 
with that architectonic triumph, the ‘Jezebel’ 
sermon. Five are based on the Penitential 
Psalms—as congenial a subject as Donne 
could find—and are reminiscent of Lancelot 
Andrewes in their exegetical minutiae; they 
are, however, highly characteristic of their 
author in the sonorous rhetoric of their several 
perorations. By contrast, Sermon No. 12 is com- 
paratively simple, and is largely devoid of 
Donne’s habitual references to and quotations 
from the Fathers. Yet even this, one feels, 
sounds deeper waters than any in which a 
present-day congregation would care to be im- 
mersed. Mrs. Simpson suggests that it may pos- 
sibly have been delivered in such a country 
church as that of Sevenoaks in Kent or Blun- 
ham in Bedfordshire, whither Donne went on 
certain of his vacations from St. Paul’s. One of 
the best sermons is No. 14: this, contrary to the 
majority of Donne’s compositions, is a wholly 
happy sermon, full of the praise of God, having 
as its text verse 14 of Psalm go: ‘O satisfie us 
early with thy mercy, that we may rejoyce and 
be glad all our dayes.’ 

This noble volume is worthy of its contents; 
and reading it, one is able readily to concur with 
Quiller-Couch’s verdict that in Donne’s ser- 
mons there is contained ‘the most magnificent 
prose ever uttered from an English pulpit, if 
not the most magnificent prose ever spoken in 
our tongue’. 

Magnificent also, but in a very different way 


—a hard-hitting, polemical way—is much of 
the prose of Milton, which has been granted no 
less lavish and scrupulous treatment than its 
companion. In this, the second of eight volumes 
under the general editorship of Professor Sir- 
luck, six of Milton’s political pamphlets are 
reproduced, each with a preface and notes, 
together with a selection from his private corre- 
spondence for the year 1647-8: this, too, is 
thoroughly annotated and, where necessary, 
translated. There is also a general introduction 
by Professor Sirluck, which in itself makes a 
noteworthy contribution to Miltonic scholar- 
ship. 

Even if at times—when, for instance, he 
vents his extreme anti-episcopal prejudices— 
Milton sinks to scurrility, at his best he is great 
indeed. The present volume richly deserves 
publication if only on account of its containing 
Areopagitica, which Professor Sirluck has learn- 
edly and judiciously edited. The renowned pas- 
sage about the City of London is not the only 
glory of this famous pamphlet; its whole spirit 
breathes zeal and faith and spiritual vision. 

Supreme though Areopagitica is, throughout 
the whole corpus of Milton’s prose writings 
there is a unity of conception and purpose 
which Professor Sirluck and his colleagues em- 
phasize, and which can be summed up in a 
single phrase: the struggle for liberty—liberty 
for the Church, for the Press, for the victims of 
a tyrannous Monarchy, to cite three of many 
variations on a single theme. This must be re- 
membered when, on reading some of his less 
edifying pamphlets, one is tempted to believe 
that Milton degenerated into a mere ranting 
propagandist when, in the service of Cromwell’s 
revolutionary Government, he forsook verse 
for prose. RALPH LAWRENCE 


The Great Maria. A Portrait of Maria Edge- 
worth. By ELisaBeTH INGLIs-JoneEs. Faber. 255. 


Miss Inglis-Jones’s book, as she herself 
claims, is not so much a biography as a ‘por- 
trait’. She has had access to a mass of hitherto 
unpublished letters and diaries which must 
have taken months to sift and decipher: with 
great skill she weaves phrases and paragraphs 
from these into her story, so that soon one gives 
up trying to disentangle what is quoted from 
what is narrated, and reads on to enjoy the fan- 
tastic tale. 
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Maria Edgeworth, although admired by 
Scott and treated with almost unreasonable 
adulation by her contemporaries, cannot be 
regarded as a great literary figure. Some of us 
may remember her children’s stories—Rosa- 
mund and the Purple Far, Harry and Lucy—or 
Castle Rackrent, Ormond, and the other novels; 
but to read them now is like turning over 
quaint old photographs rather than gazing at 
great pictures. What interests Miss Inglis- 
Jones—and us—is the personality and back- 
ground of the author rather than her literary 
work. 

She came of an amazing family. Her father, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, writer, Irish land- 
lord, Member of Parliament, married four 
times and had twenty-one children, the eldest 
of whom was born before the father was twenty 
and the youngest when he was over sixty. He 
was interested in every member of his vast 
family and supervised their education himself. 
Miss Inglis-Jones begins her story at the point 
when this remarkable man settled down per- 
manently on his neglected Irish estate with his 
third wife and six or seven of his children. 
Maria, the second child, was then fifteen. She 
and some of her sisters had been at boarding- 
schools in England, but from now onwards they 
all seem to have been educated at home. 

Maria was a strange little figure, only 4 feet 
74 inches in height, with a large nose and a 
wide mouth, and in her early years self-con- 
sciousness about her appearance made her shy 
and retiring. There is only one picture of her, 
in a large family group, for she would never sit 
for her portrait, but the book is well illustrated 
with a number of relevant portraits and 
sketches. 

Her life was a very full one: encouraged by 
her versatile and tumultuous father, who 
worked on her manuscripts in close collabora- 
tion with her, she wrote continuously, while 
helping to run the rickety Irish estate with re- 
bellion and famine just outside the door, acting 
as Lady Bountiful to the unkempt peasantry 
and as presiding genius to the constant flow of 
little sisters and brothers which passed through 
the Edgeworth nursery. When she became a 
literary fashion she travelled with her father, 
and selections of her step-mothers and half- 
sisters, in England and Scotland and on the 
Continent. She spoke perfect French, learnt in 
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childhood at an English school, and was féted 
in Paris, where the winter of 1802-3 was spent, 
and where her father was about to rent a 
house when they were warned to leave on the 
eve of the outbreak of war. 

This gay life was chequered with many 
family tragedies: several children died in in- 
fancy, others grew up only to succumb to con- 
sumption or insanity; one brother disappeared 
to America, another spent eleven years in a 
French prison. Yet through all the ups and 
downs Maria’s writing went on, bringing her 
fame and fortune and a home frequented by 
notabilities from all over Europe who braved 
the bad roads and bogs of County Longford to 
pay their respects to her; it even brought her 
one proposal of marriage, from a Swedish 
gentleman whom she rejected. 

Our gratitude is due to Miss Inglis-Jones for 
re-creating for us a personality which might 
otherwise be lost. CICELY BOAS 


Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory. By 
Epwin Honic. Faber. 36s. 

Reason and Imagination. R. L. Brerr. Ox- 
ford (for the University of Hull). 153. 

The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry. By 
JosepH E. Duncan. Oxford (Minnesota 
U.P.). 36s. 


Each of these three scholarly volumes is con- 
cerned with some aspect of the technique by 
which thought and feeling are expressed in 
literature: the first confining attention to the 
use of allegory, the second dealing with the re- 
lationship between reason and imagination in 
English poetry, and the third examining the 
influence of the metaphysical style on British 
and American poets since 1800. 

As the author of Dark Conceit states, allegory 
has fallen completely out of favour with con- 
temporary writers for a number of reasons, but 
principally because it is no longer felt to be ade- 
quate to the needs of a scientific age. Professor 
Honig attributes the neglect of this once highly 
respected medium largely to the general ac- 
ceptance of ideas disseminated by Coleridge 
and the nineteenth-century Romantics, though 
he traces the original prejudice back to Plato’s 
Republic. In his determination to present alle- 
gory as ‘a fundamental way of thinking about 
man and the universe’, and to justify its use 
today, he resorts at times to a special pleading 
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which not only stretches the medium beyond 
its proper limits, but which swathes the whole 
subject in verbose and unnecessarily abstract 
language, thus weakening the effect of some of 
his most convincing points. Nevertheless, no 
exception can be taken to the examples he has 
chosen for detailed study. When he applies his 
arguments to specific works by Spenser, Swift, 
Bunyan, Melville, Hawthorne, and Kafka, and 
explores the various methods and ideas of ac- 
credited masters, he is both precise and illumina- 
ting. His treatment of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter and Kafka’s Metamorphosis is particularly 
impressive and, besides adding to our under- 
standing, ably supports his contention that the 
power of literary allegory lies in its ‘giving proof 
to the physical and ethical realities of life ob- 
jectively conceived’. 

Reason and Imagination places the emphasis 
upon meaning, and opportunely reminds us that 
a poem should not only ‘make something’ (as 
so many modern critics insist), but should also 
‘say something’ ; it should communicate know- 
ledge. In arriving at the meaning of a particu- 
lar work, however, Mr. Brett steers a steady 
course between the Scylla of New Criticism and 
the Charybdis of Jungian psychology. Whilst 
on the one hand he refutes the contention that 
a poem is entirely self-contained and claims the 
freedom to look beyond the actual text, on the 
other he avoids the equally dangerous ‘logic of 
the unconscious’ of the psycho-analytical school, 
and turns to historical scholarship as the only 
reliable basis for literary criticism. Attention to 
the words, idiom, and syntactical organization 
of the poem in question will obviously be essen- 
tial to its interpretation, but since language and 
grammatical structure will both reflect the 
philosophical attitudes of its author and the age 
in which it was written, it may be necessary to 
examine the conceptual patterns of thought of 
the period in order to establish its full meaning. 
To illustrate his point, Mr. Brett has selected 
for consideration four philosophical poems by 
writers who, though of different periods, all 
belong to the common tradition of Christian 
and Greek thought: Milton’s Lycidas, Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. If in the chapter on 
the Essay on Man he seems, despite his warning 
to the reader, to get himself bogged in the philo- 
sophy at the expense of the poetry, the remain- 


ing chapters are skilfully written and that on 
The Ancient Mariner is outstandingly shrewd. 
There can be little doubt that seventeenth- 
century metaphysical poetry has exerted a 
powerful influence upon contemporary British 
and American poets, so that in tracing the re- 
vival of interest in the metaphysical style from 
the early nineteenth century to the present, 
Professor Duncan has performed a very useful 
service indeed. For, as he points out, ‘every 
revival is a new interpretation’, and the poets of 
each succeeding period have tended to concen- 
trate upon the particular elements with which 
they have felt most affinity. Professor Duncan 
endeavours to show the various ways in which 
metaphysical techniques have been developed 
and modified to meet the needs of different 
generations, and to compare them with the 
seventeenth-century originals. Occasionally, he 
quotes so many conflicting opinions in a single 
period that the picture is blurred, but taken as 
a whole, his study does enable us to see the 
poetry of our own time from a new angle. 
HOWARD SERGEANT 


Balzac the European. By E. J. O iver. 
Sheed & Ward. 155. 

Marcel Proust: A Biography. By Ricnarp H. 
Barker. Faber. 36s. ; 

Six Novelists. Carnegie Series in English 
No. 5. By Wittiam M. Scuutre and others. 
Carnegie Press. $1.75 (paper). 

From Gautier to Eliot: The Influence of 
France on English Literature, 1851-1939. 
By Eni Srarkie. Hutchinson. 215. 


Balzac’s mystical bent and _ intellectual 
variety have been neglected by compilers of 
a simplified image. Mr. Oliver, showing all 
aspects of the man, keeps a just sense of propor- 
tion and resists the temptation to concoct syn- 
theses that Balzac never achieved in life. The 
man emerges clearly and fascinatingly: all 
debts, duchesses, and debate. Longing for a rich 
marriage, he was spellbound by climbers, 
pushers, and monomaniacs of all kinds; and his 
disorderly routine of coffee, coach and foot- 
man, blue coat, cane, female favour, ruinous 
investments, sudden flights to the countryside, 
colossal dinners, and non-stop correspondence 
has tended to eclipse his scientific curiosity, his 
blend of reason and superstition, of seraphic 
piety and rumbustious sensuality. A perfect 


monster of paradoxes, he gorged on life only to 
disgorge it in a hundred novels. He was always 
thinking hard about money, law, the perils of 
prolificity, the bric-a-brac of daily living, and 
the nature of marriage. Although in his por- 
tentous preface to The Human Comedy he pro- 
fesses a paramount intellectual purpose, he is, 
as Mr. Oliver says, really a Renaissance figure, 
an overspilling humanist as able to clomp and 
slum as exult and soar. Of course he becomes at 
times (especially in the opening pages of the 
novels) too secretarial; his attempts to describe 
sophisticated society are a bit ham-fisted; his 
psychology is often cloddish and knowing, his 
outlook drear and his method repetitively over- 
visual. Mr, Oliver mentions some of these 
familiar objections but neglects to explore 
them. It seems a pity that so well-balanced an 
account should include so little literary ap- 
praisal—as if novels were just themes and plots 
for précis-writers, and Balzac the ideal of the 
plain man who likes meaty tales. 

Mr. Barker makes no pretensions to have 
attempted anything but a biography; and 
what a detailed, witty and accurate one it is. 
(There is even some acute literary analysis on 
the side.) Proust, like Balzac, hob-nobbed with 
the quality, wrote at night and, although more 
lingeringly and voluptuously, grappled with 
the social species. Where Balzac is omnivorous, 
Proust ceaselessly masticates an average ration. 
Where Balzac plunges into life, Proust defers 
to the necessity of leading and enhancing it— 
even getting into a duel, coping with military 
service and investing in a brothel. But he is 
happier, as in his most: productive years, en- 
wombed in his cork room, occasionally ven- 
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turing abroad to court influence, propitiate 
editors, and interview attractive boys at the 
Ritz. Asthmatic, hypochondriac, evasive, gad- 
about and recluse by turns, chronically depen- 
dent on ear-plugs, medicines, and encomium, 
he seems faintly reptilian—‘sleek and dank’, 
as Clive Bell observed. He (who knew, 
imitated, and extolled his Balzac) gorged on 
people as on illicit sweets. He specializes in 
self-regarding emotions. Where Balzac’s bluff 
humanism is quick to exhaust itself and move 
on, Proust sucks dry. Both, over a decade, pur- 
sue their travaux d’architecte; Balzac repeats 
characters; Proust different impressions of the 
same thing. 

In an engaging essay marred only by excur- 
sions into epic simile, Mr. J. T. Steen of the 
Carnegie Institute points out that Proust was 
not, as Joyce was, a linguistic innovator. His 
art is an extreme one, of structure. Dr. Starkie, 
citing Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and Dorothy 
Richardson—the occupants of a cul-de-sac— 
contends that Proust influenced English fiction 
considerably. Had she said Balzac she might 
have been nearer the truth. On the whole, 
however, she is knowledgeable and convincing 
—although, in cataloguing our consumption of 
tricolour bread in the period between our re- 
fusal of coarse Balzac even in the 1850s and 
the run on Laforgue and Corbiére early in the 
present century, she shows little of the zest 
conspicuous in the Carnegie studies of Sten- 
dhal, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Hardy, and Dreiser. 
Dr. Starkie’s résumé will be invaluable to 
students; but it is the Carnegie series that sends 
us back to six novelists with perceptiveness in- 
creased and lip-service analysed. PAUL WEST 
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books move almost automatically 
into the first place in this survey: Outlines 
of Classical Literature for Students of English, by 
Professor H. J. Rose of St. Andrews University ; 
Gilbert Murray, an Unfinished Autobiography; and 
the paper-back Frogs of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated by Gilbert Murray, one of the first ten 
titles in a new edition which will ultimately in- 
clude all twenty-five plays. 

Professor Rose’s book forms a sort of epi- 
logue to his well-known Handbooks of Greek and 


Latin literature. It is intended for the under- 
graduate and the general reader, both of whom 
will find it invaluable. It is also, he tells us, in- 
tended for ‘the literary critic desirous of dis- 
playing classical erudition’. Unfamiliar spell- 
ings, such as Attiké and Sokrates, may serve to 
remind that unpredictable person, the general 
reader, that our ‘c’ corresponds to the Greek 
character ‘k’: but it would have been kind 
of Professor Rose to give the quantities of 
such names as ‘Simonides’, ‘Aristides’, and 
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‘Themistocles’, concerning which a daunting 
degree of uncertainty seems to prevail today. 

No one who reads the Unfinished Autobiography 
of Gilbert Murray will cease to regret that this 
modest and engaging tale remains a great deal 
less than half told. Murray’s immediate ances- 
try was remarkable enough—a grandfather 
who fought at Waterloo, a father who as Presi- 
dent of the Legislature Council of New South 
Wales fearlessly befriended aborigines and de- 
fied bushrangers, and a great-uncle who was 
‘Gilbert’ of ‘Gilbert and Sullivan’: but it is the 
man himself, the scholar, the sage, the seer of 
visions, and the dreamer of dreams, who stands 
forth as one of the memorable figures of his 
time. 

He would like to have been to the League of 
Nations what the translators of the Authorized 
Version called James I and VI, ‘a most tender 
and loving nursing father’, but the world was 
ready neither for the League nor for him. Some 
of the causes for which he fought so valiantly 
were half-lost before the fight began; others, 
being won, failed to fulfil the hopes he had 
focused on them. It may be that his supreme 
gift to his own and to succeeding generations 
of English-speaking people was made when he 
demonstrated that, as Professor Arnold Toyn- 
bee puts it, “Greek voices could make them- 
selves heard and understood in a modern 
language.’ Pedants might object that, here and 
there, a cedar of Lebanon had been grafted on 
to an apple-tree of the Hesperides, but he had 
his answer for them. This, he said, ‘was not a 
ventriloquist’s trick, only a translator’s occupa- 
tional risk’. To those of us who have long be- 
lieved that Swinburne was one of the dominant 
influences in Murray’s verse-translations it will 
come as a surprise that the name of this poet is 
mentioned neither in the Unfinished Autobio- 
graphy nor in the epilogue contributed by cer- 
tain of his friends. 

The publication of this important book coin- 
cides with the first appearance of a new series 
of paper-back editions of Murray’s famous 
translations. The earliest enchanted the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in 1902 and the last brought 
up their number to twenty-five shortly after the 
great scholar’s ninetieth birthday. Ten are al- 
ready available; and in the matter of printing, 
binding, and easiness both to handle and to 
read, they show an undeniable advance beyond 


the now somewhat dim and deciduous little 
volumes (at one shilling each) which many of 
his devotees have cherished from their school- 
room days, and which some of us may continue 
to cherish till they fall to pieces at the side of 
their spruce and glossy successors. 

It is a pleasure to welcome so interesting a 
venture as the Galaxy Paperbacks, produced 
originally by the Oxford University Press, New 
York, and now to be launched in this country 
under the auspices of the Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, and the Oxford University Press, London. 
Many scholars will be grateful for a scheme 
which makes available to them in this new, 
compact form a mass of material which they 
would otherwise have been compelled to dis- 
inter from the files of learned periodicals or the 
pages of books long out of print. 

Professor Edward Wagenknecht of Boston 
University has edited for this series a sequence 
of twenty-six Chaucerian studies, covering a 
period of roughly fifty years, and he thereby 
enables the reader to watch a gradual change 
of direction and the development of a new mys- 
— Chaucer, that famous clerke, 
His termes were not darke, 

But pleasaunt, easy and playne; 
No word he wrote in vayne. 


So said John Skelton; and not long since most 
of us would have echoed that verdict. Modern 
commentators are divided from the Rector of 
Diss by a gulf which widens as the years pass. 
Who would have thought in 1893 that the sex- 
life of Griselda’s children would be ruined by 
their childhood experiences? Yet the idea is put 
forward compassionately and quite seriously 
by James Sledd in his paper on the Clerk’s 
Tale. Other disconcerting suggestions are apt 
to emerge. Implicit phallicism is detected in 
the opening lines of the Prologue, and when the 
Summoner and the Pardoner join their repro- 
bate voices in the strain of ‘Com hider, lov, to 
me’, we are gravely informed that they are 
praying for ‘the celestial love . . . the ultimate 
pardon which is their only hope’. Some small 
points invite question. Chaucer is ranked as ‘a 
guileless poet’; the Prioress’s grey eyes become 
blue; the ‘vernacle’, the leaden sign (bearing a 
rude outline of the image on St. Veronica’s 
miraculous handkerchief in Rome), which the 
Pardoner sported on his cap, is described as a 
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‘veil’; and John of Gaunt, divorced from his 
birthplace, is called ‘King of Castile and Leon’ 
in defiance of his failure to establish his flimsy 
claim to the twin kingdoms. 

The two pilgrims who exert the strongest 
‘pull’ are the Pardoner and the Wife of Bath. 
Professor Paull F. Baum dealt faithfully with 
that knave in his Critical Appreciation of Chaucer, 
(1959), and he, too, ascribes ‘virility’ to that 
‘worthy womman’ — an ascription which 
would have drawn from Dame Alison a burst of 
uninhibited laughter. Professor Leslie Hotson’s 
theories are always good fun, and in Colefax 
versus Chauntecleere he has surely surpassed him- 
self. The least controversial and in many ways 
the most rewarding essays are those devoted to 
Troilus and Criseyde; but when trying to disen- 
tangle Queen Anne of Bohemia from Queen 
Alcestis of Thessaly in the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women Bernard L. Jefferson, 
writing as long ago as 1904, was handicapped 
by the conventional tradition that Richard IT’s 
queen was beautiful as well as good. The 
restored and rehabilitated funereal effigy at 
Westminster tells a different story. 

It seems convenient at this stage to break the 
shackles of strict chronology and deal with two 
other Galaxy Books both remote from the 
Chaucerian epoch. Under the editorship of 
James L. Clifford British critics are permitted 
to play a worthy part in the survey of Eighteenth- 
Century English Literature. We hear once more 
the voices of Lord David Cecil, Geoffrey Tillot- 
son, C. S. Lewis, and D. Nicol Smith. To say 
this is not to disparage the other members of a 
very interesting team; only the choice of sub- 
jects seems a little wayward. Thus, Dr. Johnson 
appears twice, Swift thrice, Pope four times; 
yet Steele, except as Addison’s stable-com- 
panion, does not appear at all, and Cowper is 
fobbed off with incidental, widely scattered 
allusions, one of which ranks him with Baude- 
laire by labelling The Castaway a fleur du mal. 

In the third Galaxy Book, Interpretations of 
American Literature, the editors in their preface 
make the disarming confession that they have 
had primarily in mind ‘the immediate needs of 
the student who is presumably less interested in 
criticism as such than in particular critiques 
that may help him to grasp particular literal 
facts’. That imaginary student will find much 
to reward him in this collection of essays, which 


begins with Hawthorne and ends with T. S. 
Eliot, Wallace Stevens, and other contem- 
porary writers. Both the essays devoted to 
Henry James are by women, both are fairly re- 
cent (1953 and 1959 respectively) and neither 
would have displeased his fastidious taste. 

As the tercentenary of the Restoration ap- 
proaches, exhibitions are prepared, broadcast 
programmes are announced, and learned 
bodies gird up their loins. Though only five 
pages of Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s masterly 
monograph, Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts, 
could be conceded to 29 May 1660, one cannot 
help feeling that all the other events in her book 
either led up to, or down from, the triumphant 
return of the ‘Black Boy’. Welcomed as it was 
by ‘more poemsand ballads than any other event 
in the century’, we might have expected—or, at 
least, hoped for—a fuller treatment of its liter- 
ary outcrops: but pointers are considerately 
provided in the form of ‘Notes and References’, 
and we can, if we please, track down the great 
mass of good (and bad) verse for which it would 
obviously have been impossible to find room. 
As one example of Cavalier scurrility during 
the Commonwealth it might have been pleas- 
ant to meet again the ‘New Ballad to the Tune 
of “Cock Lorell” ’ describing the predicament 
of Mr. Speaker Lenthall when ‘brave Oliver’ 
arrived with his musketeers to dissolve the 
Long Parliament. 

Percival Hunt confesses with engaging can- 
dour that it was for his own enjoyment that he 
wrote Samuel Pepys in the Diary; and his enjoy- 
ment is so transparent that it somehow com- 
municates itself to the reader in spite of a cheval 
de frise of errors and misapprehensions. To 
touch upon only a few: ‘Henrietta Anne’ 
(‘Minette’) was never known by her mother’s 
name of ‘Henrietta Maria’; Sir Thomas More 
(a lawyer albeit a future Saint) was not Dean of 
St. Paul’s ‘in the 1500s’ or at any other time; 
Shakespeare’s London was not totally obliter- 
ated by either the first or the second Great 
Fire; the Canonical Hours of the Roman 
Church were not marked after the Reforma- 
tion; the Prayer Book used by Pepys at St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street, was neither that of Ed- 
ward VI nor of Queen Elizabeth, but the re- 
vised and augmented Prayer Book sanctioned 
by Charles II in 1662. Irrelevant digressions 
crowd out many relevant memories. We are 
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told something about Pepys’s song, Beauty, re- 
tire, but nothing about his setting of Montrose’s 
Great, good and just or his music written to ac- 
company Betterton during the “To be or not to 
be’ soliloquy. We hear of his pride in his wife’s 
skill as a copyist of sacred pictures, but not that 
she attracted royal commendation. And the 
great, long-remembered, regularly celebrated 
occasion when he was ‘cut for the stone’ is here 
passed over in a manner that would not have 
pleased Mr. Pepys at all. 

At the beginning of his survey, A Tale that is 
Told: a Pageant of English Literature, 1900-1950, 
Arthur B. Allen, in a preface intended for 
“Younger Readers’, warns them ‘not to try to 
read every book a writer has written just because 
his name appears in this volume’. As the writers 
include D. H. Lawrence, Graham Greene, the 
Powell brothers, and James Joyce (‘foremost 
Irish writer of the day’), the warning cannot be 
called superfluous; and the question arises, how 
much ‘younger’ than whom? Other ‘Great 
Names’ [sic], innocuous enough in themselves, 
have an odd look of displaced persons—S. R. 
Crockett, for example, Max Pemberton, T. P. 
O’Connor. Why not Marie Corelli, while the 
half-gods are on parade? Then, among scholars, 
biographers, and historians no mention is made 
of Lytton Strachey, Helen Waddell, G. G. 
Coulton, R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Rhoda and 
Eileen Power, or Dr. G. P. Gooch. J. C. Squire, 
a considerable poet, satirist, parodist, and critic, 
is ranked simply as an essayist. We look in vain 
among the novelists for E. M. Delafield, Angela 
Thirkell, and that incomparable pair, ‘Somer- 
ville and Ross’; and Sir Harold Nicolson, 
though he is credited (not always under their 
correct titles) with many of his works, is denied 
the honour of that masterpiece, Helen’s Tower. 
Let it be recorded, however, that the illustra- 
tions are admirable. 

It is not long since Professor Hugh Trevor- 
Roper was earnestly warning English scholars 
and students against the new ‘linguistic’ school 
of literary criticism. Those who remember his 
words may be glad of an opportunity to come 
to close quarters with the methods then de- 
plored. This opportunity awaits them in a sym- 
posium entitled Style in Prose Fiction, the English 
Institute Essays of 1958, published by Colum- 
bia University Press last year. 

Three classes of readers may confidently be 


expected to turn with interest to a book en- 
titled The Truth about a Publisher: readers of 
books, writers of books—and other publishers. 
They will all find much to impress them, and 
much to enlighten and to amuse in Sir Stanley 
Unwin’s autobiography, and they will be left 
with the conviction that the man who told The 
Truth about Publishing has not faltered in the 
exacting task of telling the truth (as far as may 
be) about himself. Even when he quietly re- 
marks that he ‘could have been a millionaire’, 
had that been his object in life, we remain un- 
sceptical. Sir Stanley does not claim infalli- 
bility; he is too wise for that; but the mere out- 
line of his career reveals an almost supernormal 
flair, a knack of seeing both through and be- 
yond the manuscript and the author under con- 
sideration. 

The thirteenth volume of Studies in Biblio- 
graphy, that always admirable collection of 
papers published under the aegis of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of Virginia, is in every way 
worthy to stand beside its predecessors. Well 
edited by Fredson Bowers, it has many good 
things to allure readers not entirely—nor even 
mainly—preoccupied with the minutiae of 
technical scholarship. Such is the paper by 
Harold Jenkins on Playhouse Interpolations in the 
Folio Text of ‘Hamlet’. In The Unspeakable Curll: 
Prolegomena, Robert L. Haig puts forward some 
new information which suggests that even if its 
subject was not guilty in 1706 of ‘the unscrupu- 
lous business practices for which he later be- 
came notorious’, he was at least ‘susceptible at 
that early date to accusations of them’. Particu- 
larly interesting to Tennysonians is Edgar F. 
Shannon, Jun.’s, analysis of the first reactions of 
the critical world to the Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington, and the poet’s subsequent 
alterations in the text. The Ode received with 
such a general lack of enthusiasm was not the 
Ode that we know. The new edition published 
early in 1853 was longer by twenty-nine lines, 
and contained some felicitous after-thoughts. 

Early in his scholarly and comprehensive 
survey of Australian literature Cecil Hadgraft, 
Senior Lecturer in English at the University of 
Queensland, reminds us that ‘convicts, officials, 
visitors, these were the first literary folk in Aus- 
tralia’. Their work was necessarily derivative, 
full of echoes and shadows. Consider, for ex- 
ample, Michael Massey Robinson, ‘an Oxford 
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man and a genial blackmailer’, transported, 
pardoned, ‘accorded various official positions 
in the colony’, and finally the author of a se- 
quence of royal birthday Odes which might 
well have been written by Poet Laureate Pye 
in person. Then there was the convict Henry 
Savery, transported to Van Dieman’s Land in 
1825, the author of the first Australian novel, 
Quintus Servinton, a sort of fictional biography 
which, with all its imperfections, has ‘power to 
keep the reader turning the pages’. These books 


Books noticed above: 


Outlines of Classical Literature for Students of English, by 
H. J. Rose. Methuen. 16s. 6d. 

Gilbert Murray; an Unfinished Autobiography, with Con- 
tributions by his Friends, edited by JEAN SmrtrH and 
ARNOLD ToynsEE. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

‘The Frogs’ of Aristophanes, translated, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by GitBert Murray. Allen & Un- 
win. 55. 

Galaxy Books: Chaucer: Modern Essays in Criticism, 
edited by Ep>warp WAGENKNECHT, Lighteenth-Cen- 
tury English Literature: Modern Essays in Criticism, 
edited by JAmes L. Ciirrorp. Interpretations of 
American Literature, edited by CHARLES FEIDELSON, 
Jun., and Broptkors, Jun. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 155. each (paper). 

Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts, by C. V. Wepc- 
woop. Cambridge. 255. 

Samuel Pepys in the Diary, by PerctvaL Hunt. Ox- 
ford. 18s. 

A Tale that is Told. A Pageant of English Literature: 
1900-1950. ARTHUR B. ALLEN. Barrie & Rockliff. 

Style in Prose Fiction. English Institute Essays, 1958. 


were only incidentally colonial; but as the 
decades passed they were followed by prose and 
verse as truly Australian as the wattle, the koala 
bear, and the kangaroo. Rolf Boldrewood, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, and Helen Simpson we 
had expected to meet; but it must be confessed 
that to many readers in this country the variety, 
the volume, and the pulsing vitality of the 
literature here outlined will come as something 
of a surprise—a very heart-warming one. 

D. M. S. 


Edited by Harotp C. Martin. Oxford (Colum- 
bia U.P.) 32s. 

The Truth about a Publisher, by Sir STANLEY UNWIN. 
Allen & Unwin. 255. 

Studies in Bibliography; Vol. 13. Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia, 
edited by Frepson Bowers. $6. 

Australian Literature, by Hapcrart. Heine- 
mann, 255. 


Other new books received: 


Pictures in the Post: The Story of the Picture Postcard, by 
Ricuarp Caruine. Gordon Fraser. 215. 

The Affair, by C. P. Snow. Macmillan. 18s. 

Who's Who and What’s What in Publishing, by A. G. 
Exuior. Elliot Right Way Books. 7s. 6d. 

Writers and Their Work: No. 116: Macaulay, by G. R. 
Porter. No. 117: Cavalier Poets, by Rosin SKEL- 
TON. No. 118: Trollope, by Hucu Sykes Davies. 
No. 119: Thomas Henry Huxley, by IRVINE. 
No. 120: Sir Philip Sidney, by KenNetTH Murr. 
No. 121: William Cowper, by NoRMAN NICHOLSON. 
Longmans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. each (paper). 


City Children 


HEY came from the city to the meadow by the river, 


A long-dreamed-of outing; 


A bevy of children that startled the rooks into silence, 
Stilled the larks with their shouting. 


They did not understand that spring hedgerows were sacred, 


With eyes full of wonder 


They found the wren’s nest and left it empty and scattered, 


Proud of their plunder. 


They tossed their caps at the bright-winged butterflies, 
Not knowing, pitiless, 
But their laughter sounded up to the heights of the clouds, 
With a new-found happiness. 


‘ 
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City Children 
The bluebells and hawthorn died in the hands that plucked them 


And as swiftly discarded; 


They lay with the cartons and bottles and wind-tossed papers 


On the banks unregarded. 


They left, looking back with eyes grown weary but holding 
Pictures of streams and foliage, 
Some vision of beauty, some surmise that under the pavement 
Was their lost heritage. 


And a child’s pale hand waving farewell to the willows 


Cancelled the losses 


Of flowers and grasses broken by their wild tramping, 


Of ferns and mosses. 


CELIA RANDALL 


Reprints and New Editions, Books of 
Reference, Pamphlets, and Recent 
Periodicals 


Netson’s Medieval and Renaissance Library, whose 
general editor is C. S. Lewis, aims to make possible 
a fresh approach to the study of vernacular writing 
in England during the earlier centuries. The texts 
selected are intentionally short, to allow the inclu- 
sion of a comprehensive glossary and an introduction 
and notes in which recent research and criticism can 
be discussed and developed at some length. The 
latest addition to the series is a medieval debate on 
the nature of life between two birds—the owl repre- 
senting the solemn, the nightingale the light-hearted 
and joyous, way of life. The Owl and the Nightingale 
has been edited by Eric Gerald Stanley and is pub- 
lished by Nelson at 15s. 

First published in 1926, Chaucer and the Medieval 
Sciences, by Walter Clyde Curry, explored the extent 
to which Chaucer used his study and knowledge of 
such sciences as astrology and dream-lore in his 
poetry, and the degree of his success. The revised 
and enlarged second edition now published by Allen 
& Unwin at 35s. includes two additional chapters— 
on ‘Destiny in Troilus and Criseyde’ and ‘Arcite’s In- 
tellect’-—and a full and up-to-date bibliography 
based on the author’s forty years of teaching on 
Chaucer. 

Ifor Evans’s The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
first published in 1952, explored Shakespeare’s in- 
creasing control of the rhetorical and decorative 
elements of speech for his dramatic purposes, and 
emphasized his growing use of simple and direct 


language. The second edition, which now comes 
from Methuen at 255., contains a complete reassess- 
ment of the historical plays and their importance in 
Shakespeare’s development. 

The two latest additions to “Th ~* 
series, published by Cambric, at 18s. each, are 
King Lear, edited by J. Dove Wilson and G. I. 
Duthie, and Cymbeline, editea by J. Dover Wilson 
and J. C. Maxwell. This text of the plays, which 
began to appear in 1921 under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Dover Wilson and ‘Q’ and is con- 
sidered by many to be the best scholarly edition, 
includes comprehensive notes and glossary, critical 
introductions by the editors which take full account 
of twentieth-century research, and a stage history of 
each play. 

The first two titles in “The Revels Plays’, whose 
general editor is Clifford Leech, were Middleton and 
Rowley’s The Changeling and Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tragedy. No. 3 in the series is Webster’s The White 
Devil, edited by John Russell Brown and published 
at 215. There is a long critical introduction on Web- 
ster’s dramatic style in the play, which also traces 
his career as a dramatist, suggests his possible 
sources—of which some are included as appendices 
—and gives a short account of theatre productions, 

In Elizabethan Prose Translation, published by Cam- 
bridge in a school edition at 12s. 6d. and a library 
edition at 155., the editor, James Winny, presents a 
selection of passages aiming to show both the vigour 


‘Shakespeare’ 


of the translators’ renderings and the range of sub- 
jects which aroused their interest. The passages are 
taken from works as diverse as Sir Thomas Hoby’s 
translation of Castiglione’s The Courtier, William 
Adlington’s of The Golden Ass, North’s Plutarch, 
Philemon Holland’s translations of Livy and Pliny, 
and Florio’s Montaigne, and each passage is intro- 
duced by a descriptive paragraph. 

In a great age of letter-writers Pope was one of the 
best. The recent World’s Classics edition of the Letters 
of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 8s. 6d.), selected with an 
introduction by John Butt, is the first since Pope 
himself made a selection of his letters for publica- 
tion. His correspondents included eminent contem- 
poraries like Swift and Gay, Oxford and Boling- 
broke, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and the letters are very 
revealing of the poet’s personality as well as of his 
work and recreations. 

Penguin Books present an agreeably diverse selec- 
tion of titles. That which merits pride of place, both 
for its interest and its intention, is Refugees 1960, 
which is sub-titled ‘A Report in Words and Draw- 
ings’ by Kaye Webb and Ronald Searle. To further 
the international effort in World Refugee Year—to 
which all proceeds from the sale of this book, pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d., will go—the authors were invited 
to visit some of the camps in Austria, Italy, and 
Greece, and report their findings. The result is a 
moving record which, it is hoped, will achieve its 
object of ‘stirring pity, opening pocket-books, and 
even relaxing restrictions more effectively than 
speeches or statistics’. 

Penguin fiction titles include reprints of E. M. 
Forster’s Howard’s End (3s. 6d.) and Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World (2s. 6d.); and—first published as 
Penguins this year—Patrick White’s prize-winning 
Australian novel Voss (5s.), Iris Murdoch’s Under the 
Net, John Wain’s Hurry on Down, Elaine Dundy’s The 
Dud Avocado, and Frangoise Sagan’s A Certain Smile, 
all at 2s. 6d. A welcome addition to the biography 
section is that of the revised edition of Robert 
Graves’s Goodbye to All That, originally published in 
1929—an autobiography which ranks with such 
other classics of the First World War as Blunden’s 
Undertones of War and Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infan- 
try Officer. 

Among recent books of reference is the revised 
edition of The English Duden, described by its pub- 
lisher as ‘the most comprehensive pictorial diction- 
ary ever produced in English’. Adapted from the 
German Duden Bildwérterbuch, first published here 
over twenty years ago and now reissued by Harrap 
at 295., this contains illustrations of 25,000 objects 
which are numbered and indexed; so that by con- 
sulting the pictures the reader can find the names of 
things he knows only by sight, while by consulting 
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the index he finds illustrated things he knows only 
by name. In this new edition international experts 
have co-operated in bringing the technical and 
scientific vocabulary up to date, and the dictionary 
includes indexes in German as well as English. 

Two paperback ‘Signet Books’ published by the 
New American Library, and distributed in this 
country by Muller, are The New American Webster 
Dictionary (3s. 6d.) and The New American Webster 
Handy College Dictionary (45.). 

A useful classified guide to modern English litera- 
ture entitled Signposts, compiled by W. Eastwood and 
J. T. Good, has been published by Cambridge at 
55.; its reading lists are arranged in chronological 
order and prefaced by a brief survey of English 
literature since 1900. 

Dr. Williams’s Trust has issued at 5s. an Index to 
the Henry Crabb Robinson Letters in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, compiled by Inez Elliott—a supplement to 
the index in Edith Morley’s Henry Crabb Robinson on 
Books and their Writers. 

Three new titles in the scholarly ‘Folger Booklets 
on Tudor and Stuart Civilization’, published by the 
Folger Shakespeare Library with the excellent illus- 
trations usual in this series, are The Government of 
England under Elizabeth, by Conyers Read, English 
Sports and Recreations, by Lilly C. Stone, and The 
Sculptured Scenes from Shakespeare, a description by 
Frederick Hard of John Gregory’s marble reliefs on 
the Folger Library. 

Two more interesting (stencilled) pamphlets con- 
cern adult education in England. They are docu- 
mentaries Nos. 1 and 2—respectively The Origins of 
English Culture: The Part of the Grammar School and of 
Adult Education, and The First Phase of Adult Education: 
an Encounter of Cultures—in the ‘Adult Education and 
Society Series’, which aims to provide in easily 
accessible form ‘a selection of documentary material 
illustrative of the relations between education and 
society’. They are published at 2s. 3d. each by the 
author, H. P. Smith—who has a wide and varied 
experience of adult education—from 27 Harley 
Road, Oxford. 

Periodicals received include the Spring 1960 issue 
of Critical Quarterly, edited by C. B. Cox and A. E. 
Dyson from the University of Hull and published at 
3s., and the first two issues (January and April) of a 
new Critical periodical A Review of English Literature, 
edited by A. Norman Jeffares and published by 
Longmans at 4s.; the Spring Number of British 
Books, announcing two thousand new and forthcom- 
ing books alphabetically listed, and published by 
the Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., at 5s.; the Keats— 
Shelley Memorial Association Bulletin, Number X (8s.) 
edited by Dorothy Hewlett from 11 Lion Gate 
Gardens, Richmond; and a number of periodicals 
from abroad—the Winter 1959-60 issue of Modern 
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Fiction Studies, devoted to American Southern 
writers, the Autumn Reading number of the bi- 
annual Bengali Literary Review published from the 
University of Karachi, Lenguas Vivas Nos. 5-6, the 


February and April issues of English Studies, edited in 
Holland by R. W. Zandvoort, and Etudes Anglaises 
for January-March 1960. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 


Drama 

Six Winning Plays (Prizewinners in a Play-Writing 
Competition for London Teachers organized by 
the London Schools Drama Association). Hulton 
Educational Publications. 

The Pirate’s Hat, and other Plays, by W1LFR1D VAUGHAN- 
Jones. Heinemann. 55. (limp cloth). 

Twelfth Night, and Julius Caesar, edited by BERNARD 
Lorr. New Swan Shakespeare. Longmans. 6s. 9d. 
each (cloth boards) ; 4s. 6d. each (paper). 


Poetry 
The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, by Grorrrey CHAUCER. 
Edited by Nevitt Cocuitt and 
Tovkren. Harrap. 7s. 
This Day and Age: An Anthology of Modern Poetry, 
selected by Srantey Hewett. Arnold. 5s. 6d. 


Prose 


American Short Stories, selected by H. F. Fow er. 
Arnold. 55. 6d. 

Four Long Short Stories, edited by Nevitte NutTAa.t. 
Arnold. 5s. 6d. 

Further Adventures of the Family from One End Street, by 
Eve Garnett. Heinemann. 55. 6d. 

Heritage of Literature Seres; Northanger Abbey, by JANE 
AusTEN, edited by A. C. Warp. 55.; The Brass- 
bounder, by Davin W. Bone. 45. 6d.; Wuthering 
Heights, by Emtcy Bronté, edited by A. C. WARD. 
6s. Longmans. 

Laughing Matter: An Anthology of Humorous Passages, 
edited by J. D. SrepHenson. Arnold. 55. 6d. 

Longmans Abridged Books: A Tale of Two Cities, by 
Cuartes Dickens, edited by D. K. Swan; 
Wuthering Heights, by Emtty Brontii, edited by 
R. H. Durnam. Longmans. 5s. each. 


Max Parrish Readers: Stage One: The Seven Foals, by 
AUBERRY Pryor; Stage Two: Sheppy and the Lion, 
by Tom KErsHAw; Stage Three: Jacob’s Telescope, 
by Hitpa Sinopy; Pineapple Farm, by RoseMARY 
Wet; Stage Four: The Rebel of the Fens, by FRANK 
CARPENTER and Kevin Barry. Parrish. 45. each 
(limp cloth). 

Our Chief of Men: The Story of Oliver Cromwell, by Ber- 
NARD Martin. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

The Black Cloud, by Frep Hoyie. Heinemann. 
55. 6d. 

The Children’s Book of Patron Saints, by Hucn Ross 
Wituramson. Harrap. 2s. 3d. (limp cloth). 

The Crossing of Antarctica, by Sir Vivian Fucus and 
Sir Epmunp Hitiary. The Second World War, by 
Sm Winston Cuurcuiiy. Edited for schools by 
ANDREW SCOTLAND. Cassell. 85. 6d. each. 

Venture Library: Flush, by Vircis1a Woo rr; Rat- 
Catching for the Use of Schools, by H. C. BARKLEY; 
Sailing Alone around the World, by Captain JosHUA 
Stocum; The Light in the Forest, by Conrap 
Ricuter. Methuen. 55. each. 


Teaching of English 

A Handbook of English Grammar, by J. Husert 
Jaccer. U.L.P. 8s. 6d. 

English Five, by Raymonp O’Mautey and Denys 
Tuompson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

General Certificate English (Foundation Course in Eng- 
lish, Book 5), by A. R. Moon. Longmans. 6s. gd. 

Progressive Prose Study, Books 3, 4, and 5, by FRANK 
Mossy. Blackie. 55. each. 

Vocabulary Exercises for First and Second-Year Juniors, 
by N. G. Firmore. Harrap. 2s. 6d. each (limp 
cloth). 

You and Your World, Book 4, by C. M. Bennett. 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. (limp cloth). 


Esdaile Memorial Lecture 


The Inaugural Lecture will be given by Sir Sydney Roberts, 
LL.D., F.R.S.L., on Wednesday, 12 October 1960, at 6 p.m. The 
subject of the lecture will be ‘Richard Farmer’—a librarian and 
friend of Dr. Johnson—and it will be delivered at Chaucer House, 


Malet Place, W.C.1. 


This Lecture will be open to the public. 


The Shell 


can touch the youth-remembered sound 
Of water slapping rocks and tide-dark sand. 
Though I must live where field and hill are green 
Stillness of grass, where cliffs are tree-tops and 


: Only a sluggish river crawls along, 
4 With land-bound men who sit on banks and cast 
: Flies for poor pool-encircled fish, yet when 
I grow too heart-sick for a red-sailed mast 


Leaping on sky-blue water, for the smell of 
Seaweed and salt, for breakers’ crash and lift, 


Then I can listen to this big curled shell 
And know its echo is the far sea’s gift. 


R. GIBBS 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Manual of Textual Criticism. By V. A. Dearine. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 


Cambridge. 155. 


Fiction and the Unconscious. By Simon O. Lesser. Peter 


Owen. 30s. 

Francis Thompson. By J. C. Rem. Routledge. 255. 

From Gautier to Eliot. By Entp Starxte. Hutchinson. 

Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victorian. By R. K. 
Wess. Heinemann. 25s. 

Henry Vaughan: Experience and the Tradition. By Ross 
Garner. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 375. 6d. 
Ibsen and the Temper of Norwegian Literature. By J. W. 

McFartane. Oxford. 215. 


Joseph Conrad. By Jocetyn Barnes. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 425. 


A Reader’s Guide to James Joyce. By York Literature and Western Man. By J. B. Priestiey. 
TrinDALL. Thames & Hudson. 215. Heinemann. 42s. 
3 Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt. By Joun On the Literary Genetics of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1592-94. © 
ee CruicksHANK. Oxford. 255. By T. W. BALpww. Illinois U.P. $8.50. 
* An Unfinished Autobiography. By Gitpert Murray. Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts. By C. V. Wepc- 
Allen & Unwin. 255. woop. Cambridge. 255. 
Australian Literature. By Ceci. Hapcrart. Heine- Reason and Imagination: A Study of Form and Meaning in 
mann. 255. Four Poems. By R. L. Bretrr. Oxford, for the Uni- 
Burns: A Study of the Poems and Songs. By THomas versity of Hull. 153. 
Crawrorb. Oliver & Boyd. 355. Robert Southey and His Age. By Gzorrrey CARNALL. 
Critical Essays on the Poetry of Tennyson. Edited by Oxford. gos. 
Joun Kittuam. Routledge. 28s. Samuel Pepys in the Diary. By Perciva. Hunt. Oxford. 
% Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory. By Epwtn 18s. 
= Honice. Faber. 36s. Sean O’Casey. By Davip Krause. MacGibbon & Kee. 
a Dickens on Education. By Joun Manninc. Oxford 30s. 
nas (Toronto U.P.). 445. Shakespeare’s Stage. By A. M. Nacter. Oxford (Yale 
4 Elizabethan Prose Translation. Edited by JAMEs Winny. U.P.). 16s. 


Shakespeare’s Wooden O. By Leste Horson. Hart- 
Davis. 305. 

Shelley: His Thought and Work. By Desmonp KiNnG- 
Macmillan. 42s. 

Signposts. Compiled by W. Eastwoop and J. T. 
Goop. A Guide to Modern English Literature. 
Cambridge, 55. (paper). 

Some Shakespearian Themes. By L. C. Knicuts. Chatto. 
18s. 

Song in the Works of James Joyce. By M. C. J. HopGart 
and M. P. Worrsincton. Oxford (Columbia 


U.P.). 485. 


{ 
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Studies in the History of Education, 1780-1870. By 
BriAn Simon. Lawrence & Wishart. 37s. 6d. 

Style in Prose Fiction. Edited by HARoLD C. Martin. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 32s. 

The Allegory of ‘The Faerie Queene’. By M. PAutine 
Parker. Oxford. 35s. 

The Anatomy of Drama. By Marjorie Bouton. 
Routledge. 145. : 

The Anglo-Saxons. Edited by PETER CLemMoges. New 
Essays on Anglo-Saxon History and Culture pre- 
sented to Bruce Dickins. Bowes. 355. 

The Art of Rudyard Kipling. By J. M. S. Tompxins. 
Methuen. 255. 

The Best English. By G. H. Vauuts. Deutsch. 


155. 

The Books at the Wake. By JAmMes S. ATHERTON. A 
Guide to Finnegans Wake. Faber. 30s. 

The Dust of Combat: A Life of Charles Kingsley. By R. B. 
Martin. Faber. 255. 

The Literary Art of Edward Gibbon. By Harotp L. 
Bonn. Oxford. 21s. 

The Quest for Permanence: The Symbolism of Words- 


worth, Shelley and Keats. By Daviw Perkins. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). 445. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. Edited by K. J. Frecp- 
Oxford. 50s. 

The Swinburne Letters. Vol. 1: 1854-69. Vol. II: 
1869-75. Edited by Cecr Y. Lance. Oxford (Yale 
U.P.). 845. the two. 

The Third Voice: Modern British and American Verse 
Drama. By Dents Donocuue. Oxford (Princeton 
U.P.). 30s. 

The Truest Poetry. By LAuRENcE LERNER. Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s. 

The Truth about a Publisher. By Sir StaNtEY UNWIN. 
Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

The Women at Oxford. By Vera Brittain. Harrap. 
ais. 

Tolstoy. By THzopore Reppatu. Bowes. tos. 6d. 

Tolstoy or Dostoevsky: An Essay in Contrast. By GEORGE 
Sremer. Faber. 30s. 

Two Gentle Men: The Lives of George Herbert and 
Robert Herrick. By Marcuette Cuute. Secker & 
Warburg. 255. 


Middle Age 


ARDENER than hunter more, 
Tending a tedious plot 
Where windy preludes 
Mellowed with the hour. 


It’s the same spot 


And the same cool spring 


Where, long before, 
Each living thing, 


Surprised in the dark at the drinking pool, 
Smelt of eternity. 
The only fresh prints are where 
I pace the worn soil, 


So how can I retrieve 


The old spoil, 


And who will now believe 
That once I hunted here? 


BARRY RICHARDS 
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Association Notes 


SPRING LECTURES 


On Saturday, 13 February, a lecture was given by 
Mr. S. Gorley Putt entitled “Technique and Culture: 
Three Cambridge Portraits’. The chair was taken by 
Dr. Beatrice White. 

The lecturer began by referring to Sir Charles 
Snow’s Rede lecture for 1959 on ‘The Two Cultures’, 
and recalled how as an undergraduate he had known 
Snow at Cambridge. In those days Snow’s work was 
mainly on molecules; his talk sprayed over life, love, 
politics, Proust. Under his generous encouragement 
many young talents had been encouraged to flower. 
It might seem to some in the literary world that 
Snow was intolerant, but that was not quite true; it 
was true that he could not tolerate pretentiousness or 
intolerance. An evening in Snow’s room at Christ’s 
College had provided a healthy complement to the 
English Tripos; there one had learned that a literary 
sensibility was an important but not the only equip- 
ment for life, or even for literature. At the same 
time from Dr. F. R. Leavis one had learned how 
much a particular kind of trained sensibility could 
enrich the quality of one’s response to life in general. 
In Dr. Leavis’s house one was treated as an intellec- 
tual equal; there, as in Snow’s rooms at Christ’s, 
sows’ ears were all silk purses. To Leavis, as to Snow, 
it had become depressingly obvious that the culture 
that at one time could be summarized in epic 
poetry or given shape and context within the disci- 
pline of a religious doctrine had now become scat- 
tered and forlorn. But the lecturer could not agree 
with Snow’s contention in his Rede lecture that the 
evils begotten by the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century or disclosed to Western eyes by 
imperialist expansion had been most vigorously 
attacked by the scientists, and he quoted Wilber- 
force, Shaftesbury, and others as non-scientific re- 
formers. The power to judge a cause by the genuine 
light of the best that had already been thought and 
said in the world was by no means restricted to 
scientists. As a third great influence on his mind Mr. 
Gorley Putt cited Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who on 
occasions when his sense of justice or decency was 
aroused could sharpen his liberal good sense to a 
pretty cutting edge. He was a sample of the scholarly 
don, ready to apply in the market-place those abso- 
lute values pursued in the study—of whom more 
were needed nowadays to act as watch-dogs against 
humbug. Throughout Sir Charles’s lecture there 
was evident a similar strong moral sense; but this 
did not necessarily derive from his scientific train- 
ing. It was the mixed inheritance from non-scientific 
writers and thinkers, from priests and preachers, 


from the English Bible and the English school and 
the English home. In our own British culture the 
nerve closest to the moral was not the scientific but 
the aesthetic nerve. And very near that moral-aes- 
thetic sector of our culture came the broadly reli- 
gious sector. If the West were going to lose a chance 
to come to terms with the East, it might be because 
we could not find it in ourselves to feel love or to 
express it. Many grumbled about the ‘apathy’ of a 
new generation of undergraduates; but it could be 
that we were pressing the wrong button. Did words 
still mean anything to them? This was a problem 
the English Association mst brace itself to face: did 
the mode of expression of the young tend now to- 
wards shapes and sounds rather than words? Our 
own culture had still been organic, even when 
suffering from maladies and malformations; our suc- 
cessors seemed to have inherited only dismembered 
pieces, and to be arranging dead arms and legs and 
heads in arresting new patterns. We, the last shame- 
faced heirs of the Renaissance, found our hearts 
wrenched by what we considered to be the aimless- 
ness of it all. It seemed that there was a common cul- 
tural enemy for all, whether scientists or artsmen, to 
fight: the young in both fields were falling for a grue- 
some fascination with packaging and means, and a 
horrifying insensibility to content and ends, The 
scientist in Snow, the critic in Leavis, the worldly 
wisdom of ‘Q’ all taught us that the enemy of our 
‘literary’ culture was not another kind of culture, 
but that drab confusion of ends and means which 
passed by the name of ‘Technique’. 


On Saturday, 12 March, Professor B. A. Wright 
gave a lecture on “The Treatment of the Fall in Para- 
dise Lost’; the chair was taken by Professor Geoffrey 
Bullough. 

Professor Wright claimed that certain critics of 
Milton took no account of differences in conventions 
of thought and feeling between the seventeenth cen- 
tury and our own. Milton’s work was controlled by 
ideas some of which were not only not common now 
but even contrary to our own ruling ideas. The story 
started (Book IV) with Paradise in its original state 
of nature, in which man and his world were ruled 
by inherent goodness in natural obedience to God’s 
will. Evil had already entered, but it was only by 
deceiving man’s reason that Satan could succeed. 
Adam and Eve were happy lovers united in loving 
obedience to God, and this was the key to the har- 
mony of their world. It was Milton’s portrayal of 
ideal married love, and there was no more thrilling 
love poetry in the language. The complete subordi- 
nation of Eve to Adam might shock modern senti- 
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ment, but it was not a view peculiar to Milton; it was 
the Pauline doctrine taught by the Church. The 
romantic view of love deriving from the medieval 
literature of chivalry became a religion of love in 
conscious opposition to Christianity. Milton agreed 
with the theologians that the subjugation of the 
reason by passion was evil. The peace of Paradise 
was at first disturbed only by Eve’s dream whereby 
her susceptibility to temptation is shown. Adam’s 
susceptibility was likewise shown in his confession to 
Raphael of his wonder at the power of sexual love to 
subjugate reason. Neither had as yet yielded to temp- 
tation. After Raphael’s departure Eve pleaded with 
Adam to be allowed to work apart from him, argu- 
ing that they would be stronger thus to meet temp- 
tation; to which Adam reluctantly consented. It 
was this impatience with her subordinate position 
which Satan would play upon. His temptation was 
entirely intellectual. It was not until she plucked and 
ate the fruit that she felt the delight in sinning. Then 
all her thoughts were self-regarding; and her 
thoughts of Adam were governed by what she would 
gain or lose by sharing her secret. Adam in turn 
would be faced by a similar dilemma. He could not 
live without her. He fell through love, but ‘against 
his better knowledge not deceived’. And as he 
ate of the fruit, he, like Eve before him, was all 
sensual appetite. He preferred his love of Eve 
to loving obedience to God, and the immediate 
consequence was the corruption of the love he prized 
so highly. 


On Saturday, 23 April, Mr. Roger Lancelyn 
Green gave a lecture entitled ‘A Golden Age of 
Children’s Books’. The chair was taken by Mrs. 
Theodora Roscoe. 

Mr. Green began with two quotations: at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century Samuel Goodrich 
had said ‘Children’s books were either full of non- 
sense, or of something very like lies, and those very 
shocking to the mind . . .’; not long ago the Rev. 
Marcus Morris (Editor of Eagle) said that Kipling’s 
Just so Stories ‘could do damage to a child’s outlook 
in the scientific age’. Between these two statements 
children’s literature blossomed and flourished into 
its Golden Age. In her preface to Holiday House 
(1839) Catherine Sinclair had said ‘In this age of 
wonderful mechanical inventions the very mind of 
youth seemed in danger of becoming a machine... 
all play of the imagination was carefully discouraged’ 
—a message surprisingly apposite now. Her own 
masterpiece was still a classic in 1939, and one of her 
stories was the earliest and still one of the best of the 
invented fairy stories with a slightly comic turn in 
which E. Nesbit excelled three-quarters of a century 
later. But the fairy tales of that period were all 
twisted in varying degrees into moral apologies for 


the marvellous. The brothers Grimm had themselves 
collected their fairy tales in a spirit of strict scientific 
inquiry, but their fame as philologists was perhaps 
the thin end of the wedge which was to prize open 
the ‘magic casements’. Fairyland was bestirring 
itself. The Hope of the Katzekopfs (Frances Edward 
Paget, 1844) was soon followed by Hans Christian 
Andersen in English, by Lear’s Book of Nonsense, and 
Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth. Useful information was 
on the wane, but heavy morality was still there. 1851 
saw Ruskin’s little masterpiece, The King of the Golden 
River; morality was there, but it underlay the 
story and was not overstressed. The Rose and the Ring 
(1855) was sheer entertainment, and if it had a 
moral, it was far from obvious. Who could find a 
moral in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, although 
the Duchess had said ‘Everything’s got a moral, if 
only you can find it’? The moral, if any, lay in the 
character of Alice herself. Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
(1857) was even now only rivalled by Stalky and Co., 
its complete antithesis; its characters, though still 
brightly polished saints and sinners, were real 
people. Tales of adventure and historical fiction 
began to appear, such as those of G. A. Henty and 
Ballantyne. About that time too began to appear 
child novels such as Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, Mrs. 
Molesworth’s A Christmas Child, and Frances E. 
Crompton’s Friday’s Child. All these tended to pre- 
sent children as rather better than they were. Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy (1886) was a 
good deal better than its subsequent reputation; she 
described the democratic child of America and the 
aristocratic child of Great Britain in a way that 
appealed to her young readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Both were made larger than life; but to a 
child everything was so. The best of George Mac- 
donald’s books was The Princess and Curdie (1883), but 
it was Andrew Lang’s Blue Fairy Book that brought 
the fairies back. His best work was Prince Prigio 
(1889). In 1895 appeared The Golden Age, the first of 
Kenneth Grahame’s five books, three of which had 
become classics in the world’s literature. These 
books represented a new outlook on childhood as 
something to be understood and enjoyed. Grahame 
was one of the giants of that age, which included 
Kipling, Barrie, and E. Nesbit. The animal story 
flowered in the period round 1900, with Uncle 
Remus (1880), Thompson Seton’s Wild Animals I have 
Known (1898), Kipling’s The Jungle Book (1894). 
Beatrix Potter first introduced animals into her 
stories in 1908, the same year which saw Grahame’s 
The Wind in the Willows. With these the animal story 
virtually ended. The characters of Milne’s Pooh 
stories were toys. Among fairy-tales E. Nesbit 
reached her peak with The Enchanted Castle (1907); 
Kipling’s Just So Stories (1908) gave us genuine 
myths. In Peter Pan (1904) Barrie had, in the words of 
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St. John Ervine, ‘caught the imagination of the 
world’s infancy’. 


We regret to record the deaths of two distinguished 
members of the Association. Sir Herbert Grierson, 
who died in February, was President of the Associa- 
tion in 1948, when he gave his Address on ‘Verse 
Translation’. He was Emeritus Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature at Edinburgh University, 
and was knighted in 1936. He was also a former 
President of the branch in Edinburgh. Dr. R. W. 
Chapman, who died in April, was a life member of 
the Association and collected vol. xxviii of Essays and 
Studies. He also contributed ‘Proposals for a New 
Edition of Johnson’s Letters’ to vol. xii, and ‘Bos- 
well’s Archives’ to vol. xvii. 


The following publications are still available and 
will be found very useful to teachers of English: 


English Literature in Schools. A list of authors and works 
for successive stages of study (Pamphlet No. 21. 
Oxford University Press 55.: Members’ rate, 
as. 6d.). 

The Teaching of English in Schools. A Symposium. 
(Macmillan, 12s.). 

The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos, 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42, 43, 45» 47-51, 53, 57, and the Presidential 
Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32, 34, 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii-xxxii, 
English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays and 
Studies (New Series) 1950-4, 1957, and 1958. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, ii, iv-ix, 


and xviii—xxvii. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1960 Autumn number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and 
contributions should reach her not later than Friday, 26 August 1960. Contributors should state if they 
are members of the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped 


addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


Owrnc to the later date of the meeting this year it is regretted that the 1960 Presidential 

Address on ‘Oratory and Literature’ has not been available in time for distribution to members 

with the Summer number of English. It will therefore be sent out with the Autumn number, 
where an account of the Annual Meeting and Luncheon will appear. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 

Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages: 

Information Service and Advice 


*The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 7s. 6d. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 


‘Provides interesting reading and good counsel . . . a valuable 
range of book reviews . . . offers refreshment and help to 
school librarians . . . will also increasingly become their 
meeting ground . . . helping the development of work which 
is now Officially recognized as profoundly important.’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 

Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/6/60), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1959/60 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, pP.c., p.v. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of the 
English language and of English literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and 
speech. 

The Association pursues these aims in the following ways: by affording opportunities for inter- 
course and co-operation amongst all those interested in English language and literature; by 
furthering the due recognition of English as an essential element in education; by discussing 
methods of teaching English and encouraging and facilitating advanced study in English language 
and literature; by holding conferences, lectures, and other meetings; by publishing a journal, 
books, papers, and leaflets to promote the study of English; by forming local branches; by estab- 
lishing relations with kindred bodies and co-operating with such bodies in furtherance of the aims 
of the Association; by enrolling members and collecting subscriptions from members and dona- 
tions from any person interested in the work of the Association; and by engaging in any other 
activity which shall be conducive to the interests of the Association. 


Officers 
Chairman of Committee: D. M. LOW, M.A., F.R.S.L. 

Hon. Treasurer: WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D. 
Editor of ENGLISH: Miss MARGARET WILLY 
Associate Editor of ENGLISH: GUY BOAS, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Organizing Officer: E. WYNNE HICKIE, M.A. 
Secretary: Mrs. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at any 
time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three issues) 
and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15s., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year's Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. MEMBERS WHO DO 
NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY 
A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR 
£6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year's Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 


CORPORATE membership (£1. 1s. or £2. 2s.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries, 
and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 who are 
interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special enrolment form should 
be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, to whom 
all inquiries about membership should be addressed. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR 


& There’s an atmosphere about 
your bookshop which I find 
completely fascinating. Foyles 
is a friendly place and the staff 
are so helpful. Above all, it is 
such a bookish bookshop. 9 


—A Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
TICKETS FOR ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TRAVEL 
HOLIDAY TOURS AND CRUISES 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Branches: Cape Town, Belfast 


THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 
1960 


57th Year 


OVER 600 pages of information with full 
lists of Secondary Grammar, Modern and 
Technical Schools (including those opened 
in September 1959), Technical Colleges, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, Libraries, 
Associations, and much other invaluable 
material. 
By post 35s. 
Order now from 
The School Government Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 


98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


TOPICS AND OPINIONS 
(Second Series) 


Selected and Edited by A. F. Scott 


This new volume in a popular series 
covers three large sections of human 
activity: society, the arts, and science. 
It deals with the elements of human 
nature and the varied problems of life 
and conduct. 7s. 6d. 


TESS OF THE 
D’URBERVILLES 
Thomas Hardy 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
E. B. Pinion 


This famous novel makes its first appear- 
ance in The Scholar’s Library. This 
edition includes a map of Wessex, a 
‘biographical note about Thomas Hardy, 
a critical introduction to the book and 
notes on the text. 1s. 6d. 


* 


SHELLEY: 
His Thought and Work 


D. G. King-Hele 


‘The latest and best book about him 
and his work. . . . Mr. King-Hele could 
hardly have done his job better. . .. His 
criticism of Shelley’s poetry and drama 
are equally sound, and his detached, 
limpid style, by no means lacking in 
warmth, has the deceptive air of ease of 
all good writing.’ GEOFFREY DEARMER 
(Poetry Review). 42s. 


ColJécted Poems of 


JOHN SQUIRE 


With an Introduction by John Betjeman 


‘The things that J. C. Squire held dear 
during his lifetime are well displayed in 
this collection of his poems . . . it is a fine 
memorial tu a great leader of literature.’ 
John Lonzion’s. 25s. 
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A Book of South African Verse 


Edited by GUY BUTLER 
* ... reaps the harvest of a century of writing in English, and demonstrates the 
close and interchanging relationship that has been maintained . . . . This anthology 
was needed to demonstrate, in the maturity, range and universality of its poems, 
the splendour of the connection, though the landscape and problems of a demand- 
ing and perplexed country are binding threads throughout.’ POETRY REVIEW 18s. net 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 


Edited by K. J. FIELDING 
* ,.. this collection, which replaces the pirated edition by Shepherd and Hotten 
of 1870, lets in so much light upon the man that it is wholly fascinating . . . . ex- 
cellently edited, introduced and annotated, is as essential to the understanding of 
Dickens as the critical biographies, and repays reading with as much concentration.” 
Pamela Hansford Johnson in THE LISTENER 50s. net 


The Allegory of the ‘Faerie Queene’ 
M. PAULINE PARKER 


*, .. the best available introduction to Spenser’s difficult poem. In her hands it 
ceases to be difficult.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 35s. net 


Robert Bridges and Gerard Hopkins 


1863—1889 
A Literary Friendship 
JEAN-GEORGES RITZ . 


*M. Ritz was a devotee of Hopkins before he began to feel attracted to the antithe- 
tical character of Bridges. This gives to his study of their friendship a balance that 
partisanship has denied to some of his forerunners. He has also had the advantage 
of access to manuscript material not previously tapped.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 2 plates 215. net 


The World’s Classics 


Letters of Alexander Pope 


Selected and with an Introduction by JOHN BUTT 
In an age of good letter-writers, Pope was one of the best. This selection, based 
upon George Sherburn’s great new edition, is the first to be made since Pope him- 
self selected from his letters for publication. 8s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Scepticism and Poetry 
D. G. JAMES 
though interesting of work and a really valuable contribution 
‘we salute in his substantial essay the evidence of an outstanding critical od 


The Times Liter 
‘really remarkable.’ The Observer. 255. 
Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences 


W. C. CURRY 
Two additional chapters, a and a comprehensive bibliography have been 
added to Dr. Curry’s classic first published in 1926. Students and scholars 
will find it of great value. 2nd Edition 35s. 


Edmund Burke and the 
Revolt against the Eighteenth Century 


ALFRED COBBAN 
‘A remarkable and valuable essay in the history of ideas.’ The Guardian. 
‘A thoroughly interesting book.’ Time and Tide. 
‘A remarkable study ... learned and able.’ Daily Telegraph. 2nd Edition 18s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 1 


The Heritage of Literature Series 
Recent and forthcoming additions to the list 


SECTION A_ Books for extensive reading 


NO PICNIC ON MOUNT KENYA Felice Benuzzi 4s 6d SIX DETECTIVE STORIES 
Edited by J. G. M. Merson 4s 3d QUINN OF THE FURY Showell Styles 5s 
THE BRASSBOUNDER D. W. Bone 4s 6d THE LONG WALK Slavomir Rawicz 
Ready Fuly 4s 9d 


SECTION B_ Books for intensive study, each fully annotated 


NORTHANGER ABBEY Jane Austen Edited by A. C. Ward 5s THE LONG 
SUNSET Robert Sherriff Edited by Elizabeth Haddon 5s WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS Emily Bronté Edited by A. C. Ward 6s ANIMAL FARM George 
Orwell Edited by L. Brander Ready Fuly 489d THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
George Eliot Edited by Anthea Bell Ready September probably 8s XIPPs 
H. G. Wells Edited by A. C. Ward Ready October probably 7s 6d 


Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
6-7 Clifford Street, London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 
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